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THURSDAY, JANUARY 1, 1852. 
«Question! Question !”* whilst Tam in possession i already pending. An amendment to the amend- 
of the floor, that they only awake sensations in | ment might be In order, 
my besom which it would be unparliamentary for | Mr. McMULLIN.* 
me to designate in this House. ing amendment, viz: 

I would return, and remark, that we are not left And that said committee also introduce to this House 
to oursown experience on this subject. I shaH | Colonel Scott Harris, and such others, now in this city, as 
got go to the lore of Greek and Roman records. || it °ORMEn. M by the Spanish authorities and have been 
Look at Switzerland, surrounded by despotism, || gince wioek. ; —— spain een 
the object of hatred and the subject of assault: [Laughter.} 
she stands like her own Alps, and, free as the a , , 
winds which sport amongst her glaciers, unmoved The CHAIRMAN. 
and unsubdued. Her own Mont Blanc is-not order. i ‘ 
more fixed than the neutrality of Switzeriand, be- Mr. MeMULLIN. : 
cause she understands and appreciates liberty, and | decide that it is out of order: 
is invincible. The CHAIRMAN. I do. | act 

[am unwilling to see our Government become Mr. MeMULLIN. It is painful to my feelings 
a knight-errant in the great cause of national | take an appeal from the decision of the Chair. 
liberty and independence over the whole face of |, (Laughter. } ‘ : 
theearth. For this diffusive benevolence { have The CHAIRMAN. 
not much respect. Like other knights-errant, in | 4 appeal? ‘ ; 
the zeal to redress wrongs, there is no estimate of Mr. McMULLIN. I believe I will not. [Laugh- 
wrongs perpetrated. If Hungary is to demand | ter.] > 
our intervention, what shall we say to Poland, to | Mr. BROOKS. I intend to vote for the passage 
Ireland, and to the revolutionists of Naples? Where || of the resoluuon of the gentleman from North 
will our mission end? I think the first and most Carolina, [Mr. V ENABLE] but I intend also to give 
obvious remedy for such a zeal would be the pub- the reasons why | vote for that resolution, because 
lication and diffusion of a cheap edition of the | it often happens in this House that when votes are 
adventures of the Knight of La Mancha, familiarly || given, unless you seize the time of giving them, it 
known as Don Quixote. Sir, I, as a statesman || 1S impossible to accompany them with any expla- 
and representative of the people, can neither en- |) nation. We are about to make a mark, a signifi- 
courage nor indorse the doctrines of Louis Kos- || cant mark on the history of this Government; and 
suth in this country. J protest against any inter- |; While that mark is making, | desire to give the 
ference on the part of our Government, or its || reasons why I aid in making it, and to accompany 
functionaries, as such, in the aflaits of Europe, |, my vote with a translation. I do not intend that 
any further than they concern ourselves. I would | It shall be said, when I vote for this resolution, 
reserve our remonstrances and our demonstrations || that | mean to intervene or interfere in the affairs 
for our own wrongs and insults, which are not of all this earth, not even of all this continent, or 
wanting in the history of the present time; and I || of any other continent. I intend merely to pay a 
would refrain from giving the sanction of a repre- || political compliment to a political principle. W hile 
sentative of my district, to the opinions of one | paying it I do not intend to pay 1t officially; I do 
who demands intervention in the affairs of Europe, || not intend to pay it in behalf of this Government, 
and calls upon the people to make pronunciamien- but as an individual, as a citizen, asa member of 
toes in his favor. I trust that my amendment ||; our common society; for that reason and for no 
may prevail, that the Speaker may invite the distin- || other. I cherish in my bosom a deep and warm 
guished Hungarian toa privileged seat—such cour- || Sympathy for the poliucal principles which not 
tesy as Father Mathew and others have received— || only Kossuth, but O’Brien, Meagher, Avezzana, 
and leave him to the impression which speeches and Garibaldi, and others on the Continent of Eu- 
may make upon the public mind. Let all contri- || rope, have contended for. Phe tribute of my 
bute who choose, but I protest against any act || heart, the tribute of my warm desire for their suc- 
which seems to complicate our Government with || cess, the force of the example which this country 
the affairs of others who have no claim for our || can set by peace and quietude, and by a good ex- 
protection and no right to ask intervention. I am | ample—all these [ am willing to give; but 1 stand, 
not afraid; but I know that the intermeddling in | 88 a Northern man, upon oné ground, upon one 
private life becomes contemptible, and it is equally political principle, that is, non-interference with 
true of nations. Let Kossuth be invited toa privi- | otner people’s affairs; and upon that break water 
leged seat, treated with due respect, welcomed with alone can I defend myself from the surges which 
cordiality, and made free to come and free to go. rise up around me, and which seek to deluge por- 

Mr. CARTTER. I rise simply to say, that I | tions of this country, as well as other governments 
did not desire myself to address the committee; || over sea. If once this Washington principle of 
and I trust we will not enter upon a general dis- non-intervention or non-interference with other 
cussion of matters collateral to this resolution. J |, Governments can be broken down, I see no land 
avowed the purpose, when I offered the resolution, ahead, nay, nothing but a dark and stormy sea 
that I introduced it simply as a peaceful act of before me. If interference with other States or 
courtesy, already made necessary by the previous | other people is ever to become the rule, or a lead- 
action of this House and nation, and not for the | ing principle in this Government, has it never oc- 
purpose of bringing upon this floor any of the ele- | curred to gentlemen that it will not stop in Europe, 
ments of discussion outside of this ae Al- | but begin on this continent, and perhaps first in 
though I would be glad, when the time arrives, to || this country, in intermeddling with, and revolu- 
open the broad field of discussion that lies behind, || Inst 
yet, as foreign to this act of courtesy, I shall not | of a portion of our own complex society? I am 
do it at this time; and I hope that the committee || quite sure the thought has occurred at least to one 
will not do it. If we are to be involved in a dis- 


The amendment is not in 


Does the gentleman take 


why I am ready to enter upon it, and the friends || energy to-day, though a member of the peace so- 
of the resolution arealso ready. I hope the ques- || ciety, in the general cause of war, can only be 
tion may be taken, and the prevailing sense of the \ accounted for by his determination to break down 

ouse realized. If it is adopted, 1 hope the act || the barrier of non-intervention and non-interfer- 


of passing it may be simply regarded as an act of || ence that stands between him and the society and | 
Courtesy on the part of this bude, made necessary || oe of large portions of this country. | 
hile preaching peace, bringing peace propositions | 


by the position in which it stands. That is all I | wing 
intended. [| hope, with this view, that the amend- | within this Hall, denouncing all of us who will 
ments may be voted down, and the original reso- || not vote against armies, and clamoring against all 
ution passed, or defeated, without entering into || of us who are ever for war, even for just war—lI 
ho ae discussion. see him anxious to-day, with others of his class, 
tr. MeMULLIN. Is it in order to offer an || to sally forth upon the general principle of inter- 
amendment to the resolution ? vention and war—bella, horrida bella, with univer- 
The CHAIRMAN. There is an amendment | sal creation. 


il 
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I desire to offer the follow- ! 


Do I understand the Chair | 


tionizing the peculiar organization and institutions | 


| gentleman [ see before me—the shrewd, keen- | 
cussion of the general topic, and that is settled, | eyed gentleman from Ohio, whose zeal and whose | 


I protect myself from the surges of | 
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social and domestic intervention which that gen- 
tleman and those whv act with him would raise 
about me when they are clamoring for the princi- 
ples of universal liberty—tiberty for all races, all 
colors, and all breeds, by saying, “that it is my 
duty as a peaceful citizen, living within my own 
Government, to attend to my own business and 
concerns, and let other people attend to theirs.”’ 
[am no Peter the Hermit. [ have no chivalrous 
mission to go forth and enlighten the whole earth. 
I will not take my little candle and walk among the 
powder-magazines of all mankind and set those 
magazines on fire, and then rejoice at the general 
and glorious explosion. 1 defend myself from that 
gentleman and his associates when they assail our 
own State rovernments, and clamor for universal 
liberty, by the general declaration, that it is none 
of my business what is done in other State gov 

ernments than my own—that I am opposed to in- 
tervention of all sorts. Attend to your own con- 
cerns, mind your own business, take eare of your 
own household affairs, is the primary duty of a 
nation as well as of a family or individual. This, 
I am sure, is the duty of a good citizen and a good 
legislator. If we once lay down and establish the 
principle that this Government has a right to inter- 
fere and intervene and take up arms against 
slavery in Hungary, or any other portion of the 
continent of Europe, there stand in my own State 
more than a million of human beings who ery, 
‘* that thereis no slavery on God's earth so horri- 
ble as the chattel slavery of the Southern States, 
and that our first duty, before we arm ourselves 
against European despots, is to seize the cannon, 
the musket, us torch, and the firebrand, co across 
the Potomac, and set fire to the whole southern 
country at once.””? I do not stop to discuss this 
question with such people theologically or econom- 
ically; but constitutionally, [ say Southern slavery 
is none of your business; you have no authority 
over, or right to interfere with it. If ever, then, 
this principle of non-intervention in the affairs of 
other people is broken down, it is in vain for me, 
and those who act with me, to attempt to resist the 
universal crusade which will sweep us, not towards 
Europe, but across the Potomac into the whole 
Seuthern country. 

This Government was formed for peculiar and 
special purposes, and for none other. It was made 
a limited Government especially to make us attend 
to our own concerns. Netware in our Constitu- 
tion can the power be found to intervene in the 
affairs of other nations, in Europe or on this Conti- 
nent; and when such a thing in Genet’s day was 
attempted, both Washington and Jefferson put it 
down. We can only protect ourselves and our 
institutions by that humble primary maxim of 
minding our own affairs. 

I know, sir, that this is no popular speech of 
mine. It will brine me no cheers and secure me 
no votes if I desired them, and make me no friends 
where this excitability exists, and especially in 
the combustible city which I in part represent. It 
may be the popular excitement will for a moment 
sweep a man away. The hearts of my people are 
warm, and for a time their passions may run 
away with their heads; but when their judgments 
cool, and reason seizes the rudder again, the man 
who has done right, and fearlessly right, on all and 
every occasion, will in the end receive the popular 
support and the popular applause. 1 may be over- 
thrown. I may be a victim to the resistance 
which 1 make to the wild passions which are hut- 
rying on this country towards intervention in the 
affairs of the whole earth—toward universal war. 
I submit to the sacrifice. I care not what be- 
comes of myself. 1 did not intend to vote forthe 
resolution; { sheuld not have uttered a word. 

3ut this translation must go forth with my vote; 
and when Kossuth reads—if he condescends to 
read—my humble vote upon this resolution, he 
will see in the translation to that vote, that how- 
ever we may open our hearts to him; however we 
ma cherlah his principles, all we mean is sym- 
pathy, weleome, encouragement to him and his in 
their efforts to imitate our own bright and glorious 
example. 
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Mr. RICHARDSON obtained the floor, but 


jelded it to 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Iam astonished at the ex- 
citability of gentlemen on this floor. It would ap- 
near that no subject whatever can be introduced 
os but some minds will seize upon it and give it 
a connection with matters which are not legiti- 
mately connected with it. Most heartily do I 
eoneur with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Jnooks] in paying the tribute of my respect to 
this distinguished foreigner. 
cheerfully. The act is one simple in its charac- 
ter, and obvious in its tendency. But, sir, what 
right has the gentleman upon the present occa- 
siou to drag my name in and attempt to arraign 
me before this House and before the nation? 
Why 
volying the nation in war? I have not uttered a 
word upon this question. I sat here in silence, 
without the remotest idea of mingling in this de- 
bate; and had I taken upon myself to address the 
committee, it would never have entered into my 
mind to connect this resolution with the question 
of slavery, as the gentleman has done, or to con- 
nect it with war, as the gentleman has wantonly 
accused me of doing. Far, far from my thoughts 
would have been such an. idea, and I[ deny the 
right of that gentleman or any other, before I have 


THE CONGRESS! 


} 


lution; and it is for that reason that I am willing | 


I shall do it most | 


attempt to charge me with a design of in- | 


spoken, to anticipate the positions which [ should | 


take, and arraign me before the House and before | 


the country for those positions. Have I ever 


{[Mr. Cantrer,] who submitted the original reso- 


to vote for the proposition of either of those gen- 
tlemen. But [ am unwilling to go any further. I 
perfectly concur in the sentiment which has been 
expressed by gentlemen who have preceded me 
in this debate, that we should not commit this 
country to war for any people except our own. I 
have read with a great deal of pleasure some of 
the speeches of Mr. Kossuth, and some of them 
with much less pleasure. Jf it is to be a struggle 
as to who shall rule in Hungary—if it is to bea 
question as to the independence of that people, 
and not a question of the elevation of the masses, 
then it isa matter of utter indifference to me. I 
do not care who shall govern in that country. 


But if it is a struggle for the freedom of the people, | 


they have my sympathy, my wishes, and my 
prayer for their success. If it be a question of 
power, as to whether this man or that man shall 
govern the country with despetism, it is a matter, 
as I have said, of utter indifference to me. But, 
sir, I trust, I believe, I hope that the struggle has 
been to give liberty to the masses; and, believing 
that, lam willing to tender to Kossuth, as the 
representative of that country, the hospitalities of 
this. But I am not to be deterred from giving 
this vote because heretofore we have not been 


successful while expressing our sympathies for |; 


the millions of France, in securing their liberty. 


, The liberties of the people of France have not been 


at any time hesitated to express my views openly, | 
with fat), te frankness, on any and on every | 
t 


question that has been presented to this body 


since | have had the honor of a seat in this Hall? | 
I appeal with confidence to those who have served | 
with me, to the country who have gead my re- | 


marks and votes on every subject brought before 
us, against this unfounded, this ungenerous charge 
of the gentleman. My whole political life bears 
testimony in contradiction of it. Whenever a 
proper occasion shall present itself, I shall not 
’ 


esitate to express my opinion on the subject of | 


peace with other nations, and among all nations, 
in favor of wniversal peace. But I cannot be 
dragged into a discussion of those principles on a 
subject so unsuitable as that now before us. 
What authority had the gentleman from New 
York, or any other gentleman, to charge me with 
igconsistency in relation to my avowed principles of 
peace? Certainly from nothing which I have said: 
nor from any vote which I have ever given. There 
is something most wanton in his charges. I surely 
had not provoked it at his hands. To him I would 
say, Your charge is unfounded and false: you have 
traveled out of your way to agsail me: on those 
charges | will meet you most cheerfully at the 
proper time, or whenever the proper occasion shall 
arrive. The gentleman has spoken of popular 


and war, but, as I have said before, if this coun- | 


placed in proper hands, and they will fail in Hun- | 


gary if they fall into similar hands. Whatever 
else may be done or accomplished in France, one 


thing has been accomplished: the divine right of || 


kings to rule has been broken and destroyed. 
We have heard a great deal said about peace 


try is to be involved in a war, I want it to be on 
her own account. I never wish to’see an Ameri- 


can army guided by a power alien to us. I never 


want to see a war carried on except by the direc- 
tion of our own legislation. I wish to see the 


| American people carry it on under their own 
|| guidance and for their own purposes; otherwise 


| that flag which has never trailed in the dust may || 


sentiment, of which he appears to stand in great | 


dread. I have no such fears. The popular mind 
is lighted by the intelligence of the people, and it 
will mete out justice, and no more than justice, to 
that gentleman and to myself, 
may shrink from it, he must meet it. 
tleman appears now to tremble in view of the pen- 
alty of that ** higher law”’’ written upon the hearts 
of men by the finger of God. This law he has 
walneal and ridiculed. 

thie law he has sentso many thousands of ‘‘ lower 
law sermons’’ broad-cast throughout the free States. 
He must, however, meet the penalties of the pop- 
ular will; he may fear and tremble and turn pale 
at its approach. It must come; he cannot avoid 


However much he | 
The gen- | 


For the subversion of | 


this supreme law, before which we must all bow. | 


It ia already inflicting its penalties upon him, and 
ere long will consign him to the charnel-house of 
political apostates. 
* Mr. Chairman, while on the floor I will take 
oceasion to say that I shall most cheerfully and 
most heartily vote for the resolution. I wish to 
tender to the distinguished Kossuth not merely the 
homage of my own heart, but I wish this House, 
tire representatives of the people, to do it officially, 
in the name and on behalf of the nation, For 
this reason I wish to see this resolution pass, 
and that speedily. I decline all attempts to drag 
me into a discussion of its merits; they will be ap- 
preciated by the people without any aid from us. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I was proceeding to say 
before yielding the floor, that I did not think there 
was mnuch difference between the gentleman from 
North Carolina, (Mr. Venarie,| who proposed 
this amendment, and the gentleman from Ohio, 


| know what that policy is. 
gle in Hungary is for the ascendency of the individ- | 
ual who is to control, and not for the elevation of | 


be humbled. And I am unwilling, while I extend 
freely the hospitalities of the nation, and the hos- 
yitalities of the individuals of the nation, to Mr. 
aie to commit the nation to a policy until I 


the masses, it is a matter of utter indifference to 


| me whether they succeed or not; but if it is for 


the liberty of the masses, they have my ardent 
hopes and my best wishes for success. 


Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. 


Government to the doctrines which Kossuth has 
been attempting to propagate in the speeches he 
has made since his arrival upon our shores. If I 


so regarded it, it would not receive from me the | 
feeble opposition which it will now encounter at | 
my hands. Onthecontrary, if I regarded itinany 
such light, I should esteem it asolemn duty to my | 


country to resist it with every energy with which 
God has endowed me. 


could delay it. 
connect itself with the principles which Kossuth 
has been attempting to propagate, it would be to 
give it such a blow as it has yever yet received, 


and which our hberties could not for any length of | 


time survive. It would commit this Government 
to a course of policy which we have no constitu- 
tional power to carry out. I[ shall not attempt to 
elaborate this view of the matter at the present 
time, but I shall feel it my duty upon a proper 
occasion to go into it more at large. But I desire 
here, to say that I do not regard this Government 


| as altogether blameless in its conduct in reference 
There is evidently a misunderstand- | 


to Kossuth. 
ing between him and us. He obviously regards 
the Government as, in some degree, committed to 


his doctrines; and the Government ought not to | 


allow this delusion to continue: if it does, it may 
involve humanity in Europe in an extent of suffer- 
ing such as is not anticipated. 

Suppose this delusion is permitted to continue 
upon is mind; suppose this Government does 
not, in some emphatie manner, repudiate his dac- 
trines, and with the expectation of succor from 


ONAL GLOBE. 


I repeat, if the strug- | 
Pp 


I do not regard the | 
| resolution before this committee as committing this 


My opposition to the res- | 
olution is not of that high character; if it were, the || 
resolution should never pass so long as opposition | 
If this Government should ever || 


Dee. 





30) 

’ 

‘| us, Hungary should again rise and she ae 
_ again be put under the iron heel of despotisyn ud 
this Government should fail to interfere, as nm 
| know, and with absolute certainty, that we ion 
do, shall not we ina degree become respeeehn 
|| for the suffering and calamities which that sas ie 
would be subjected to in consequence of perme 
ting them to continue under the delusion which 
Kossuth is obviously now laboring under? If n 

| counsel can prevail, he will not leave this eo ; 
‘| until there is_a distinct understanding betwe¢ 
'| bim and this Government; such an understandine 
_ that nobody in Europe, or anywhere else, shal] i. 
deluded into acts with any expectation of einins 
from us. There ought to be a distinct understand. 


Untry 


ing. He is clear and explicit in what he asks. 
we ought to be equally so. I do not understand 


| this resolution as committing this Government g 
all. My opposition does not grow out of any 
| such impression; it is based upon this: I think we 
| are offering an extent of adulation to Kossuth 
which his antecedents do not authorize. [ havea 
feeling in respect to this adulation growing out of 
another circumstance, and a feeling which | coy. 
fess has touched every patriotic impulse of my 
| heart. Sir, Kossuth is not the first man who has 
fallen in the fight for liberty in Europe who has 
visited our shores. About 1793, 1 think it was 
when the fires of liberty were burning in this land 
| with a brightness with which they do not now 
| burn; when the patriots of the Revolution were 
still living; when our Washington was still amone 
us, Kosciusko, with whom I will not undertake 
to compare Kossuth, because it would be doing 
injustice to the dead; Kossuth, who fell in the de. 
| fence of the liberties of Poland 

A Voice. No! Kosciusko. 

Mr. BAYLY. Did I say Kossuth? Of course 
I mean Kosciusko; I meant that man of whom 
when he fell the poet said: ** Freedom shrieked 
| when Kosciusko fell.’? His merits as a European 
| patriot, I undertake to say, were at least equal to 
the merits of this man; death has canonized him, 
but I canonize no man until death has sealed his 
| character. But his claims upon our gratitude did 

not stop with his claims to the title of ** friend of 
freedom”’ in Europe. He was the companion in 
arms of Washington, and aided in achieving those 
liberties which we now enjoy. But when he 
came here and went hence, he received none of 
those adulations which are so lavishingly poured 
out upon Kossuth. When I contrast the recep- 
tion of that man upon his arrival upon our shores 
| with the reception which it is now proposed to 
give Kossuth, I confess I look upon it not entirely 
without feelings of mortification and shame. 

But, Mr. Chairman, when I took the floor,] 
did not design to go into this matter to the extent 
which my feelings have carried me. I wish to 
say here, and desire that it should go forth to the 
country, that from an intimate association with 
members of the two Houses of Congress, and 
having made it a frequent subject of conversation 
with them, I here assert—and I hope it may meet 
Kossuth’s eye—that I do not believe there are 
twenty members in both Houses of Congress who 
would be willing to sanction the doctrines he has 
attempted to propagate in this country. And if 
there are those who are carried away by the en- 
thusiasm which is running through the land, who 
will for a moment fall in with it, either from mo- 
tives of popularity-hunting, or from other mo- 
tives—I say, if there are twenty members of this 
Congress who are prepared to give way to that 
feeling—which I am quite sure is not the case—I 
believe that nineteen twentieths of the American 
people are the other way. From where I am now 
standing to the Rio Grande, I do not believe there 
are one thousand men of substance and character 
—men whose opinions upon matters of this kind 
| are regarded with respect—I do not believe that 
one thousand men of this character can be found 
who would be willing to commit this Governmem 
to a policy which would involve us In an eternal 
strife between European Powers—which would 
bring upon us standing armies, heavy taxation, 
and national debts, such as are now pressing 
down the nations of Europe, and a greater part of 
which have been incurred in wars waged to carry 
out this very doctrine of intervention, or non-iter- 
vention, whichever you are disposed to call it. | 
our Government were to become wedded to this 
| policy, I repeat, I do not believe our liberties 
| would survive twenty years; and I believe this 
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the opinion of the 1 ' 
mere mecidental motion, which I do not regard as 
sommitting the House to anything, I shall not go 
into this debate fully. I shall do it hereafter. I 


| 
' 


have only said what I have said with a view, | 


if possible, of commencing that understanding 
petween this Government and Kossuth, which, I 
think, ought to be perfected; and which, if I can 


have my way, Will be perfected before he leaves | 


these shores. Heshall be told, in language which 
he cannot misunderstand, that this Government 


has no idea of involving itself in the policy which | 


he so actively and industriously propagates. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, said: I shall 
imitate the example of the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Brooks] so far as to send the vote I 
shall cast upon this question to the country, ac- 
companied »y the reasons which induce it; but, 
anlike the gentleman, I choose that my vote and 
the reasons therefor, shall harmonize with each 


other. 


We are urged to — the resolution offered by | 


thegentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Carrrer,] because 
it is said that the passage thereof is due as an act 
of courtesy, simply, to Mr. Louis Kossuth. We 
are told that it isintended as a mere personal courtesy; 
its introduction being accompanied by a disclaimer 


of ahy idea of committing the Government to a | 


line of public an Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
be deluded by this disclaimer, nor by the want of 
pretension with which this act is heralded. We 
are here, not in the simple capacity of private cit- 
zens, or as a body of American gentlemen, only: 
we are here representatives of the American peo- 


ple—a constituted legislative body—a part of a | 


constitutional Government; and whatever resolu- 
tion We pass, is a governmental act, so far as we 
can manufacture a public act; whatever extent 


guract has, so far we commit our_ Government | 


ex necessitate. Ah! but it is only proposed to in- 
troduce Kossuth to this House under the guidance 
of a committee appointed by the Speaker—no 
more. The gentleman from Ohio assures the House 
that he is as much opposed to ‘ hearing a har- 
angue”’ as any one can be, and that he contem- 
plates no such result to flow from the passage of his 
resolution. Let me assure that gentleman, and this 
committee, that while his purposes are so praise- 
worthy, there are other gentlemen here who do 
contemplate the delivery of ‘* a harangue”’ by the 
Hungarian chief, and who support the resolution 
because they expect to hear that harangue when- 
ever Mr. Kossuth comes within this Hall. Let 
me assure the honorable member that the evidence 
is strong and persuasive that Kossuth himself ex- 


pects to address this House, and that a few days | 
since he sought temporary retirement from public || 


observation, with the view of preparing the ora- 
tion he expected to deliver to this Congress. Now, 





Mr. Chairman, I have more than the common | 
stock of patience; but I confess that it has been | 


exhausted by the manner in which this distin- 
guished stranger has been treated by the people of 
the Atlantic cities, and by his oh 


| 


arangues ”’ in | 


New York, and thence to Baltimore, in presence | 


of the multitudes and in reply to the societies 
which have addressed him. Sir, he is a man of 
a of talent, of wonderful oratorical facilities; 
ut his sentiments are Quixotic, and especially 


they are not American sentiments, or calculated, | 


by their impress upon the American mind, to pro- 


ple, or the influence, and glory, and permanency 
of this Government. When I have read his 


ple, and have remarked the care he has taken to 
teach thatthe lessons of our forefathers were crude, 
andcan haveno permanency as principles of nation- 
aleonduct, every drop of American blood in my 
trame flows faster with indignation at the estimate 
he must place upon American intelligente, and at 
the rapidity with which he uncoils himself under 
the warmth of our honest, hearty, and well-meant 
sympathy for him while chilled by misfortune. 


image looks down upon this debate, and say 
whether it becomes us, as Americans, to hear with- 
in this Hall, sacred to the business of the people, 
*1 oration from a foreigner, the burden of which 
must necessarily be an attempt to unteach all that 

® taught; to loosen all the ties which his wis- 
om provided in our infancy as the guides of our 
manhood as a nation: to leave behind us forever 
the landmarks by which the vessel of State has 








American ae Upon this ] thus far been steered through storms and tempest, 


and under this new pilotage to go careering over 
the sea in a crusade after the rights of humanity and 
the Utopia of universal liberty? I do not under- 
stand how, among well-balanced minds, there can 


bea difference of opinion as to our public duty in 


‘measured. There (pointing to the 


regard to this question. 

r. Chairman, if this is an act of mere cour- 
tesy to which we are invited, then it is extrava- 
gant, under all thecircumstances. Compliments, 
to be appreciated at due value, should be gradu- 
ated by some standard. Precedent has furnished 
the standard by which the courtesy of an Ameri- 
can Congress should, through all future tinte, be 
ortrait of 
Lafayette) is the ‘‘ token” of a man, the compeer 
and compatriot of Washington, to whom in his 


old age the United States designed to offer the very 


| for American independence. 


highest compliment they could bestow upon mor- 
tality. He had abandoned prosperity, the smiles 
of his sovereign, the adulation of a court, fortune, 
family, and had embarked his all in the struggle 
He had bled freely 
in that cause. He had expended of his own 
means $140,000 to clothe our naked soldiery, and 
had from his own stores put shoes upon the 
bleeding feet of the American patriots who were 
fighting by his sidethrough the Revolution. He 
was an adopted son of the Union. He under- 
stood the principles of our Government, because 
he was of the glorious band who laid the founda- 
tions of our freedom. He was the companion of 
Washington. He had illustrated his principles 


| by a long career in Europe, ever devoted to the 


| 


‘tional development. 


_upon his arrival, and to assure him of the satis- | 


establishment of rational hberty. Congress, obe- 
dient to the national affection, invited Lafayette to 
leave his own homestead to revisit our shores that 
he might contemplate our growth and look upon 
the results of his own glorious services in our na- 
When he came, the 
doubted guest of America, Congress passed a res- 
olution directing the Speaker to ‘congratulate him 


| faction of Congress in being able to testify to him 


/in person a nation’s gratitude. 


He was intro- 


| duced accordingly by a committee, and such hon- 


| suth! 


ors paid as you now aa to accord to Kos- 
Are the cases parallel? Have we so fallen 


'in love with Louis Kossuth that we are ready, 


without having any further acquaintance with 


| him than is obtained through the mists of the 


| Hungarian war and his own speeches, to pay him 
| the same amount of honor that we offered to La- 


fayette, and more than we have accorded to Kos- 


| ciusko, to Father Mathew—to any man of foreign 


birth, or to any hero of our own free clime? If 
you so cheapen what has been offered to Lafay- 


|| ette, abolish the grades of compliment and avow 


that your courtesy means as little as that of the 


| Spaniard, whose usual salutation is to request his 


| ernment. 


i | middle ages. 
mote the harmony and the happiness of this peo- || 


visitor ** to hold all his host possesses at his own 
disposition.’’ Theuniversality of your politeness 
will then render it alike valueless to all. Sir, it 
must not be forgotten that the compliment bestowed 
upon Lafayette, of an introduction to the Ameri- 
can Senate and House of Representatives while 
those bodies were in session, is the only instance of 
the kind to be found in the history of this Gov- 
It is the only instance to be found in 
the history of any civi ized government sinée the 


returned from conquests attended by crowds of 


| captives to pass under triumphal arches amid the 


| huzzas of the multitude. 
speeches to the bar, the bench, the press, the peo- || 


These did no more. 
Even these halted at the steps of the Senate house. 
When gentlemen propose this exalted and ex- 
traordinary honor, therefore, to Kossuth—I say 
extraordinary, since the precedent is nowhere to be 


|| found save in the case of Lafayette—l may be 


| well excused for the inquiry as to the eause of 


| this undue excitement in his behalf. 


Lesko t || Hungary ? 
“OOK there at our own Washington, as his great | 
dreadful charge of cavalry ? 


Spe eeneieapreteagipenerenennreearananten 





Is his ex- 
traordinary merit testified by honorable scars 
received in the fields of battle upon the plains of 
Did he suffer amid the snows of 
Szolnok, or nerve the Honvéds to stand the 
Sir, I do not mean 
to criticise his participation in the struggle of 
his country. I award him willingly all. the 
merit of patriotism, though in my limited read- 
ing I have been so unfortunate as never to have 
ascertained in what battle his laurels were won. 
I remember well when Ujhazy—the glorious old 
Governor of Comorn—came to this country from 
the fields of Hungary, such honors as these were 
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un- | 


Roman consuls had ovations, and | 
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not ponent in his behalf. He, too, was identi- 
fied with Hungary as surely as Kossuth. He 


| was a patriot-soldier in the cause of his country, 


and had fought her battles valiantly and well. 
He was commended to our consideration as that 
chief who patriotically held the garrison of Co- 
morn to the close of the campaign against vast 
odds, and made the terms of his surrender the pass- 
port to his expatriation. When the Iron Crown of 
St. Stephen had fled the limits of Hungary, 
Ujhazy found a new asylum in a land of real 
liberty, where he has settled to the peaceful enjoy- 
ment of life as a Republican farmer. Now, [ re- 
spectfully ask why a different grade of compliment 
should be paid to this Magyar from the mark that 
Magyar received, admitting both to have been 
equally patriotic, and equally conspicuous in the 
cause of their common country? Why shall we 
pay higher honor to the orator for his advocacy of 
the principles of liberty, than to the brave old 
soldier who fought and periled all, and finally 
asserted the principle in the very terms of his most 
honorable capitulation to an overwhelming force 
and necessity? I have indulged in these remarks 
to prove to this committee that we are asked upon 
this occasion to go too far, mere precedents con- 
sidered. But, sir, for one, 1 am not willing to 
leave this subject with a cloud of doubt upon it 


| in another of its aspects. . 


We are told that Kossuth is the invited guest 
of the country; that Congress sent after him in a 
national ship; that since his arrival Congress has 
weleomed him to the capital, and now that he 
has actually reached the city, Congress is bound, 
in the exercise of an ordinary courtesy, to wel- 
come him into this Hall, and that the members of 

| Congress shall be personally introduced, &c., &c. 
| Now, Mr. Chairman, I voted in the last Congress, 
| if I remember correctly, to suspend the rules to 
consider the resolution in regard to sending the 
ship after Kossuth; but I have no recollection that 
I voted for the passage of the resolution. I may 
have done so; I have no memory of the fact. But 
| there was an understanding in Congress at that 
| day that the lives of Kossuth and his associates 
| were in danger; that the Sultan was in jeopardy 
because of his noble determination.to perform the 
' sacred duties of hospitality; that Austria wished 
the delivery of the exiles into her power; ‘that 
Russia threatened to avail herself of this pretext 
to strike the long-meditated blow at the Ottoman 
| Porte, and that, after all, and above all, that Kos- 
suth was anxious to emigrate hither, and to follow 
Ujhazy and his companions to the far West, 
whens the Magyar might plant his own vine under 
new and nobler auspices than he had yet known. 
In all these representations there was much to ex- 
| cite the sympathy of the American bosom. Sym- 
pathy for the exile from home and country is a 
common sentiment of humanity—an emotion of 
the savage as well ag of civilized man. But here 
was a case of a patriot exiled from his native 
land, because he had contended for her freedom 
and her constitutional righis, not to say ameliora- 
tions, and we were informed that from his prison 
grates he looked wistfully to this great country, 
and probably depended upon our aid for his ex- 
istence. 

Sir, we did extend that sympathy, and actively 
teo: but it was on the stale of case already made out. 
When the flag of the Union floated from the quar- 
ter-deck of the Mississippi before the prison- 
house of Kossuth, and he saw its broad folds to 
protect him under the very A®gis of Liberty— 
when America was at Kitaniah to bear him from a 
dungeon to freedom, the cause of her intervention 
was distinctly announced in the preamble and res- 

| olution of Congress, which proclaims that Con- 
gress understood it was Kossuth’s wish and determine 
tion, when released, ‘‘ to emigrate to the United 
| States.”” Therefore it was the national ship was 
employed. Therefore it was the arm of this Gov- 
| ernment was extended to aid him to reach a shel- 
ter from the pitiless storm that pursued him, and 
to find here again a home and a country. I dare 
to aver no member of that Congress, at the time, 
dreamed of making Louis Kossuth the Nation's 
Guest, or of scenes through which we are now 
| passing. Well, sir, in my opinion Kossuth was 
committed, by his acceptance of the conveyance 
furnished, underthe character of a resolution that 
accompanied the offer of that conveyance, to the 
distinct acquiescence in the correctness of our 
supposition that it was his deliberate purpose, on 
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—— ) 
being released, ** to emigrate to the United States.”’ | 
W hen he came on board the Mississippi, it was | 
in the character of an emigrant and of an exile from 
Europe. Who was to find upon these shores an 
asylum from oppression, and to raise here new 
altars to patriotism. If, then, Kossuth and Con- 
gress labored under mutual mistake as to the inten- 
tions of this distinguished character, surely, when | 
we ascertained that his restoration to liberty was | 
but the signal for his renewed activity in the field 
of European politics, all Christendom would have 
held us released from any further obligations spring- 
ing from the exertion of our sympathy in his be- 
half. Heavailed himself of a very early occasion 
to announce that he did not intend to emigrate to 
the United States—that he was consecrated to the | 
cause of Hungarian Independence, and that his | 
mission was henceforth to preach that cause and | 
to arrange the instrumentalities through which its 
success might be achieved. After these dis- 
closures—even had he been invited hither as an | 
emigrant—we should have been under no obliga- | 
tion to receive him asa political propagandist. His 
mission was distinctly proclaimed in England. He 
proclaimed it after he was free, and after he had 
abandoned the conveyance of the frigate Missis- 
sippi. ‘Then we, esa people, and Kossuth were | 
mutually released from whatever obligations to | 
each other. - 

But, Mr. Chairman, the mission to which he has 
devoted himself brought him here, not our invita- 
tion—if it be still insisted that he was invited. 
‘True to that apostolical character he assumes, 
Kossuth commenced his labors in that mission im- 
mediately on his arrival at Staten Island. From 
his first speech there to this moment he has, on no 
occasion, failed to proclaim why he is jn America; 
what brought him to America, and what results he 
expects to accomplish hy his visit to America. 
He has accepted every demonstration of popular 
adulation, as an evidence of approbation of his 
doctrines. Emboldened by the passive submission 
of the people to these, his conclusions, and intoxi- 
catéd by the more active and bold acquiescence in 
his political principles, by desperate politicians er 
mere holiday orators, he has at length commenced 
the work of polling the American population, in 
imitation of the mode adopted in the Hungarian 
comitats, making up an expression of the sover- 
eign will of the people upon certain political propo- 
sitions of his own propounding, which public will 
he is now bearing to the Government as testimony 
from the masses, to dictate future American policy ! 
Methinks I can hear the sound and conservative 
voice of the interior, as it dwells with incredulity 
upon this infatuation—this folly. Yes, sir, it is a 
fact, thet frem the capital of Pennsylvania the 

wrogramme of Kossuth has been returned to him, | 
indorsed by the people, and he has proudly pro- 
claimed the fact. In New York he directed a vote 
ina New York comitat (God save the mark!) on 
the same propositions, and yesterday in the city 
of Baltimore, in a public assembly, with all the 
pomp and ceremony due to so imposing an occasion, 
and with a judge for his herald, the same profound 
propositions were again received with acclamations 
of popular applause, and adopted without contra- 
diction ! 

These propositions constitute his published pro- 
gramme of a whereby the family of na- 
tions is to be saved through the application of 
intervention, to enforce non-intervention. I shall 
not enter upon the discussion of these principles 
or of the policy they portend. I am not afraid of 
their adoption by my country. I allude to them 
now merely to indicate who it is—the character of 
the mission, and some of the virtues of the apostle 
we are called upon as an American Congress to 
receive here in our places with superlative forms 
of commendation, and compliment almost without 
a parallel in the history of civilized government. 
Mr. Chairman, it is worthy of remark that Mr. 
Kossuth enforces these (his) propositions with a 
sirain of logic and oratory at once peculiar, and, to 
American ears, no doubt, felicitous. Not to go 
further back than to his speech in Baltimore, he | 
tells our people that of all national policy, that | 
which, in his opinion, is most important, is our 
foreign policy; that the foreign policy we have pur- |) 
sued from the era of the Constitution to the present 
time is “‘no policy at all,’’ and that through the 
future our true policy is to be found in the pro- 
gramme of principles he has furnished, and whieh ‘| 
the people of Baltimore afterwards so clamorously || 
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| fore us. 


, and. sorrow. 





adopted. He goes further. He oe that the | 
illustration of American policy heretofore, may be 

found in the economy of the silk-worm—‘‘a poor, 
miserable insect,’’ which wraps itself in its own | 


| self-woven web, from which it creeps only—to die. 
| That America belongs te the family of nations, 


owes duties to the family of nations, or she may 
exile herself among the nations, and while she 


weaves at home a woof of comfort will, like the | 
miserable insect in question, only come forth under | 


the policy of Washington eventually—to meet 
death as a nation, consigned as a ‘‘miserable crea- 


ture’’ to the contempt of those to whom we owed ! 


duties and from whom we withheld favors. Now, 
sir, this language and these illustrations are to my 


comprehension alike offensive and impudent. They | 
explain the character of this foreigner, and serve | 
to prove the folly of that popular adulation which | 
| has accompanied his progress so far on our Con- 
tinent, in some places, Mr. Chairman, as observa- | 


ble in the case of a danseuse or a cantatrice as in 
the instance before us—to us, perhaps, not so re- 
markable, but @xceedingly apt to intoxicate and 


mislead the deluded recipient of these bountiful | 
I am desirous to be distinetly un- 
I listen with no 


ministrations. 
derstood upon this oceasion. 
patience to Mr. Kossuth, when he invites me to 
abandon the counsels of Washington, and to desert 
the ancient, time-honored, household gods of my 
own country, to follow him in the task of reéstablish- 


ing those of Hungary, if need be, at the expense of || 
I may bean admirer of | 


war to the United States. 
the artist, of the eloquent advocate, of the enthu- 
siastic patriot, of the knight-errant who preaches 
the crusade for Hungarian independence with all 


the zeal of Peter the Hermit,—I may be willing, as | 


a private gentleman, to extend the courtesies and 
civilities due from an American to a distinguished 
stranger, and, indeed, may do him festive honors 
to testify ‘*the passing noble emotions of the heart 
and the hour,’’—I may be willing to the proposi- 
tion of the member from North Carolina, which 


| authorizes the Speaker to invite Kossuth to a priv- 
But, Mr. Chairman, these duties of | 


ileged seat. 
courtesy and these extensions of privilege are 
easily comprehended by the recipient and by the 
world. 

I am unwilling to see the American Congress, 
a8 a legislative body, pass the resolution now bé- 
I know it will be the precursor of dis- 
turbance. I know it is the entering wedge for an 
order of things destructive of the stand we should 
occupy before our owncountrymen. Lamunwilling 


| to turn this sacred Hall into a lecture room—a 


school house—where American statesmen may 
receive their lessons in political wisdom and be 


| taught the propositions upon which are said to || 


rest the prospective grandeur and the glory of the 
Union, from a foreigner who has not been yet 
thirty days upon our shores. . 


Mr. INGERSOLL remarked: It 


ing up on the resolution now before the commit- 
tee. He had hoped that the bare announcement 


of the resolution of the honorable member from | 


Ohio to this body would have elicited a prompt and 


universal response from all parts of the House; | 


and coming as we do direct from the voices of the 
sovereign people of these States, we weuld re- 


spont to what he believed to be the wishes of that 


people, and award to the illustrious individual 
whose name forms a part of the resolution, that 
cordial welcome which, wherever he has gone, 
the ‘friends of liberty have given him. He had 
witnessed with feelings somewhat akin to morti- 


| fication, the course which the discussion of a reso- 
lution of welcome to Kossuth had taken in an- | 


other end of this Capitol; and when he thought of 


the effect of that course upon the sympathizing | 
friends of freedom in the Old World, and when | 


he could almost hear the exultations of the min- 
ions of despotic and monarchical power when the 
news of that discussion shall have crossed the At- 
lantic and reached the ears of those despots who 


| claim by ‘divine right”’ to awe into submission 


‘* their people,’’ upon whose necks their feet are 
placed, he could almost bow his head in shame 

It had been his fortune, perhaps 
misfortune, to have spent the better portion of the 


last few years in a land of strangers to liberty and | 


the rights of man, The greater portion of that 
period was spent within the dominions of that 
northern Autocrat whose hireling forces crushed 
the rising spirt of Hungary, and sent her illustri- 
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was with | 
many regrets he had witnessed a discussion spring- || 
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ous leader a wanderer in other lands. He (Mr. | . 
had witnessed the struggle and thé defeat, (a te 
| porary one, he trusted in God;) and eee 
what he did of that struggle, and of the feeljy my 
regard to it of the people of the patriotic Sian he 
had the honor in part to represent in tie 
he should be unworthy of a seat in that body” 
aye, of the name of an American citizen, could f: 
hesitate for one moment as to his course of ethinn 
upon the resolution now before the House. This 
was not, it seemed to him, the proper time and ce 
_ casion to go into the history of the Hungarian wa; 
the greater part of which Kossuth was. The tines 
for speeches has passed—the time for immediate 
action has arrived. Kossuth is in our country 
as he was before his arrival in the hearts of our 
countrymen. He is at our inner doors: shal] we 
wound him in the house of his friends? How 
does he come here?—as an exile? Let gentlemen 
remember that a national ship received him from 
his exile in Turkey, and that before he put foot 
upon our shores he was received by a nationa| 
salute—that salute fired from a national fortress 
that fortress in the command of the Executive of 
these United States. Away, then, with the idea 
of Kossuth as an exile. No, Mr. Chairman, he 
is here as the great champion of freedom in Ey. 
rope; and in view of what the Government here 
has already done towards receiving him, good faith 
and honor on our part, to say nothing of the die. 
tates of humanity, demand that we should extend 
to him all the honors se justly his due. 
| But in voting for this resolution, he (Mr. I,) 
wished not to be understood as placing himself 
| at this time upon the platform of armed interven. 
tion by the Government of this Union in the 
affairs of Hungary. ‘That was not necessary jin 
voting for this resolution. Indeed he would add, 
that, for his part, he was willing to abide by the 
counsels of Washington and the doctrines of Mon- 
roe in regard to intervention. He (Mr. I.) was 
| not quite ready to send an American army to the 
| Danube; and, in conclusion, he would remark 
that he had witnessed, with some forebodings, 
the position of men at the North who surrounded 
Kossuth during his sojourn in New York, and 
|| who were urging the intervention policy upon the 
Government and people of this country. He 
thought he saw in their movements a foundation 
for a plan, to be developed hereafter, to interfere 
in the affairs of our domestic States, as they now 
wish, on the same plea of humanity, to intervene 
in the affairs of foreign States. But he would not 
now go into this great question of intervention, 
and he hoped that the resolution would pass with 
great unanimity. 

Mr. GENTRY. 1 should have preferred to 
| have given a silent vote upon the proposition that 
is before this committee. I think that would have 
| been in the best taste, in my own view of whatis 
proper, and in view of what we owe to ourselves 
under the circumstances which surround us. But 
so much has been said pro and con, that | feel 
| disposed to say a word or two by way of indica- 
ting the reasons which have influenced me, and 
will influence me in all the votes I may give in con- 
nection with this Kossuth question. If a man 
presents himself at my door when I know he 
comes for the purpose of asking me to indorse his 
note for $50,000, if he is a gentleman in charac- 
|| ter and position I will invite him into my house, 
| and extend to him all thecourtesies which are due 
| to a gentleman, though I may know him to be in- 


— 


| solvent, and though I may feel all the while that 
duty to myself and my children imperiously im- 
poses upon me the necessity of refusing to indorse 
the note. I would be careful more especially \ 
do so, if the doors of my house had been opened 
to him by myself, and I had invited him to come 
there upon another ground not connected with the 
indorsement of his note. I would invite him into 
my house if 1 supposed him a gentleman of high 
| character, principles, genius, and talent—over- 
whelmed by a torrent of misfortune, though 
might know he came to ask me to do that which 
, would imperil the fate of myself and family, and 
though I could not give him all he came to ask. 
| Still, respecting him as a gentleman—respecting 
him for his genius, the exalted principles and mo- 
_ tives which I believe actuated his con duct—though 
|| I might. believe that the wave of misfortune had 
|| buried him beyond all hope of resurrection, and 
| ing for him except to give him my 





|| I could do n 
\| reapect and sympathy, would I slam the door im 
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bis face and say, ** Get away from here! you shall stability of its policy, I consider Louis Kossuth 


not ask me to indorse that note?’’ res 
Not at all. It would be an exceedingly painfu 
operation, and therefore I should make my cour- | 
yesies and hespitalities all the more abundant, be- | 
cause presently I should have to givea most un- 
welcome response to the favor which he asked of 


| as a very harmieas individual. If 1 am wrong in 
that, | am wrong in believing the theory upon 
which this Government is founded. If this peo- 
ple can be made to forget the high destiny to 


| which they are called, and the great responsibility 


| which rests upon them—if they can be made to 


os. vere : | forget Washington for Louis Kossuth, why then 
That is the position in which we stand in refer- | our institutions are not worth a struggle, and the 


ence to Louis Kossuth; and the only question in 
the American House of Representatives to con- 
sider is, that they shall be careful to demean them- 
elves as gentlemen upon -this occasion, and not 
as rowdies. The question of indorsing the note | 
is an after question, which we are not called upon | 
to consider now. Weare called upon to extend 
the civilities and courtesies which the proprieties 
growing out of the circumstances that surround 
ys demand at our hands. Weare called upon to 
represent and take care of the dignity and charac- 
ter of this great nation in this regard. Whether 
in relation to what is passed we have done right 
or wrong, is not now the question. This gentle- 
man is here. How is he here, and what are the 
circumstances under which he presents himself 
here? It surprises me that any debate or adverse 
opinions should have arisen here in relation to this 
subject. After the disastrous termination of the || 
Hungarian struggle for national existence, when 
Louis Kossuth was a prisoner in Turkey, this 
Government, responding to the just, proper, and 
honorable feelings of the American people, in all 
the forms which it could employ exhibited its 
anxiety for his condition and fate. Much as Iam || 
opposed to embarking this nation in the affairs of 
Hungary, | am not ready to admit that we are 
called upon to be afraid to show we sympathize 
upon this or the other side of questions which may 
arise beyond our borders. Congress passed reso- 
lutions upon this subject. Our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives to European Governments were in- 
structed and required to use the influence which 
they might legitimately and rightfully employ to 
release Kossuth from imprisonment. A ship was | 
sent across the Atlantic ocean, and its commander 
was instructed to receive and bring him home to | 
our shores, if he chose to come. Kossuth ac- 
cepted the offer, and he is here, regarding himself | 
as the guest of the nation. It is enough that the | 
world so understands and regards it, whether we 
shall so regard it or not. 

Now, the question is, what does propriety re- 
quire at our hands?) Though perchance since his 
arrival upon our shores, as an humble petitioner | 
he may ask that which we cannot grant, yet pro- || 
priety requires at our hands that we should receive 
him with all the civilities due to the occasion and ‘|| 
the circumstances which surround him and us. 

But gentlemen are afraid that he will make a 


speech—that he will overturn the long-established | as American legislators, into whose hands has 


policy of the nation. They seem to be afraid that 
the American people in their admiration for Kos- 
suth will forget Washington. I have no such 
fear. Let him speak as much as he pleases. Let 
him go into every Congressional district in the 
United States of America, and speak as often as 
he desires. His speeches will be harmless. I 
expect, if occasion should make it necessary, to 
resist, with as much firmness as any other man, 
the line of policy which he would induce us to 
take. Let him speak. Why, sir, I am so much 
of a Democrat—a real genuine Democrat—that I 
am willing to submit every and all questions which 
have arisen, or can possibly arise, involving the 
interests and honor of this Republic, to the arbitra- 
ment of the American people. If the people are 
hot competent to solve safely for the Republic all 
questions that can be submitted to them, why, 
then our Government is founded upona false idea, 
and it is needless for us to struggle against the 
ruin that is inevitable. If Kossuth can overturn 
this Republic, or unsettle the long-established and 
frm convictions of this people, and make them 
disregard the admonitions of Washington, so as 
‘o make them abandon the policy that has made 
them what they are, and which, if persevered in, 
is destined to make them infinitely more power- 
ful than language can tell, cr imagination con- 
celve—if any foreigner from another clime can do 
all that, if our — safety is in not giving him a 
chance to speak, {laughter,] why, then this lega- 


cy which we have inherited from our fathers is | 


hot worth struggling or fighting for at all. In re- 


Spect to the safety of this Government, and the | Government to be at issue upon such a question || 


| all harmless, 
| need have no fear for the Republic in this regard. 


| dollars to hear him. 
| @ paper to give him a dinner. 


| those that are past ? 
| [Laughter.] If gentlemen have any surplus cash— 


| ([Laughter.] 


| untary depletion. 


| whole experiment which our fathers have under- 


taken, and which we are seeking to perpetuate, is 


} a et and is of no value. I do not believe a word 
|ofit. J 


rabble of fools and demagogues, in this or 
that locality, may shout at his heels, and profess 
themselves in favor of plunging this Government 
into any line of policy which he may request. Such 
characters as these are merely seeking to appropri- 
ate to themselves some small portion of the glory 
and eclat that surround the name of Kossuth; and 
after all it will presently be seen that they cannot 
really effect anything, either to save or destroy the 
Republie. Let them shout—let them huzza—it is 
Who isafraid? [Laughter.} You 


The intelligence and patriotism of the American 
people will take care of all these questions. The 


| only thing we have to look to, is to take care of our 


dignity, and not permit the thing to be overdone. I 
have the most profound confidence in the capacity 
of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Carrrer] [laughter] 


| to form a just conception of what the proprieties 
| of the occasion demand; and if this resolution 
| shall be adopted, the Speaker will doubtless asso- 


ciate other sensible gentlemen with him, and such 
a committee will no doubt execute in good taste 


| what a just conception of the circumstances of the 


case demands. Let Louis Kossuth be invited into 
this Hall, and let him take a seat within the bar 
of the House of Representatives, and let that be 
the end of it here. Let him speak elsewhere as 
much as he wants to, and I will give five or ten 
I have already subscribed 
Let him speak, but 
he cannot un-Americanize me, or this Congress, or 
this nation. If I am wrong in that, I want to be 
undeceived. I desire to see the experiment tried. 
{[Laughter.] Gifted though he be, eminently 
gifted, let us net be afraid of his genius. Is there 
no genius in America—are there none to plead as 
eloquently and as ably as he can do, for the United 
States, and the duties of this Government, in view 
of the present and coming generations, as well as 

{ Do not be scared about it. 


if you are disposed to be liberal, hand it over. 
We are rich and prosperous, and 
can stand a little of that sort of individual and vol- 
Gentlemen are afraid of Kos- 
suth, lest he should make us forgetful of our duties 


been committed this great legacy of freedom, which 
| we hold in trust for all mankind—not for this gen- 
eration alone, but all coming generations. Let 
them dismiss their fears. 

When it shall become necessary, we will tell 
Mr. Kossuth—and I desire to call him Mr. Kos- 
suth distinctly, and for a reason, because it is the 
policy of this Government to recognize existing 
governments—governments de facto—and I conform 
| to this established policy—we will tell Mr. Kos- 


animated him and his Hungarians to the great 
| and glorious efforts which they made, and which, 
though unsuccessful now, we hope will be more 
| successful in the future, we will keep that light of 
| our example burning and shining upon the path- 
| way of the nations, to guide them onwards like 
| that cloud by day and pillar of fire by night which 
guided the Israelites from Egyptian bondage to the 
promised land. We will keep it burning upon 
| their pathway, to guide them from the darkness of 
| tyranny and despotism to the sunlight of liberty. 
| But we will not imperil the good we have our- 
| selves, and which we hold in trust forall humanity, 
| by plunging into adventures as he invites us to. 
When the proper time comes for us to tell him 
| this, we must tell it to him. But being here under 
| all the circumstances in which he is here, we are 
| called upon to behave towards him as gentlemen. 
The Senate has passed a resolution, I believe, 





Ohio has offered. Now, is it in good taste for the 
two branches of the legislative departments of the 
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suth, that inasmuch as it was our example which ' 


precisely similar to that which thegentleman from |, 
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as this—a mere question of courtesy, involving 
nothing beyond that? Let gentlemen do what is 
demanded of them as gentlemen, and as Repre- 
sentatives of the dignity and character of the na- 
tion, quietly, decently, and in order. The only 
danger is of its being overdone. There ought to 
have been no debate about the matter at all. 
There ought to have been an understanding among 
us as to what was the proper resolution to be of- 
fered, and it ought not to have been debated, but 
should have passed without any argumentation 
whatever. 

Mr. Chairman, you must realize the fact—every 
gentleman here must realize the fact that if you 
were to goto the house of any gentleman where 
you understood you had an invitation, or, at least, 
an implied permission to go, and when you got to 
the door you found one half the family declaring 
that you should not come in, and the other half in- 
sisting that you should come in—a sort of intestine 
war in the household as to whether you should be 
received and treated with tourtesy or not—though 
you might get in by and by, you would not enjoy 
yourself much. [Laughter.}] You would wish to 
be away again. 

Now I think that we ought quietly to pass this 

resolution, without further debate, and leave it to 
the discretion and good taste of the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Carrrer,] and of the other gen- 
| tlemen that the good sense of the Speaker will 
associate with him, to do this little mere matter of 
manners in that way which the proprieties of the 
occasion demand. We disgrace ourselves by talk- 
ing on the subject. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I think that 
the gentleman from Tennessee | Mr. Gentry} has 
been quite as unfortunate in the analogy that he 

| has submitted to the House as he has been in his 
argument. He has compared Kossuth to a poor 
man who comes to your door with a note of 
$50,000, which you know he cannot pay; but he 
asks, ‘* Will you, therefore, refuse to admit him?” 

And he asks, Would it be civil to turn the door 
| upon him? Sir, that is not the case But | will 
| give him one. Suppose that a man im the condi 

tion he represents, going through the gentleman's 

own town endeavoring to raise money, should re- 
ceive a note on the street by a messenger from the 
gentleman, inviting him into the gentleman's 
house—into his parlor—and after he gets in, the 
gentleman should say, | cannot indorse your note: 
would it be civil to send for the man barely te tell 
him that you would not aid him in the matter? | 
ask the gentleman who has been lecturing us to day 
\| about good taste, and manners, and courtesy, if 
he does not think that it would .be rude to send 
out on the highway and ask a man into his house 
to treat him in such a manner? Would it not 
be much more courteous at least to wait until he 
should come and knock? Mr. Kossuth, we all 
know, wants money, or ‘‘ material aid.’’ It is 
true he has not yet knocked at our door—but we 
all know it—and the gentleman says that he does 
not intend to grant it. He has said so here to- 
|| day. Why, then, do you ask him here? why in- 
vite him into your house, unless it be to tell him 
| that he cannot get the ‘‘ aid’’ he desires? If, Mr. 
Chairman, Louis Kossuth was here as the repre- 
sentative of the principle to which the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. moons) referred, | might 
extend this courtesy to him. But I do not look 
upon Louis Kossuth on the continent of Amer- 
ica as Louis Kossuth in Hungary. He is no 
longer the representative of the principle of con- 
stitutional liberty that was overthrown in his na- 
| tive land. *The only principle that he is now the 
representative of is the principle of intervention to 
| prevent intervention. ‘That is the principle which 
c is now urging—the object of his mission is to 
carry out this principle. Does he advocate any 
other wherever he goes? Did he not make the 
issue distinctly in New York? ‘I donot want to 
be feasted,”’ said he. He does not ask your cour- 
tesy or your compliments. He wants nothing 
‘short of armed intervention, if need be. He 
| wants you to change the settled policy of your 
| Government—and he wants no mistake aboutit. I 
admire his candor. He said he wished notto steal 
into our feelings ** by any easy, aren? evasion.” 
He is here, I say, as the open, avowed represent- 
ative of this great principle, and there can be no 
mistake about it. If,ithen, we take him by the 
hand, and extend to him the privileges of this 
floor, do we not do it in approbation of the cause 
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which he styles his mission? Can we do it with- 
out giving countenance to that nx od 
The gentleman from Tennessee tells us that he 
is not afraid of Louis Kossuth; and he says ‘‘don’t 
be afraid.”’ Sir, I do not know whether the gen- 
tleman thinks Kossuth a little man, and, there- 
fore, not to be feared. I will tell him, however, 
that Tam by no means ina panic. But I am not 
one of those who seem disposed to attribute too 
little importance to the powers of thisman. I be- 
lieve him to be a man of great abilities—a man of 
rare talents, In my estimation he stands forth as 
one of the first of his species. Every speech, 
everything that he says, bears the marks, the deep 
unmistakable impress of mind, of intellect, and 
of genius of the highestorder. It is because I ad- 
mire him, and believe that he has the mind to 
appreciate sense and intellect, that I wish not to 
go through with the solemn mockery that gen- 
tlemen here would urge upon the American Con- 
gress. Let us notask him in the House that we 
may tell him that we do not intend to indorse this 
new principle of his. If we do not intend to give 
him the indorsement, let us treat him with that 
dignity that will become himand ourselves. But, 
sir, the gentleman says again, ‘‘ don’t be afraid.”’ 
Well, I will say to him I was not very apprehen- 
sive myself of the effect of this illustrious foreign- 
er’s influence upon the American mind until I came 
in here this morning. Since then, I must confess 
my mind has had reason to undergo a change on 
that subject. It is true, we are told with an easy 
airand grace not to be afraid that the legacy of 
Washington will be thrown away! Sir, those 
were wise and patriotic words that fell from the 
lips of Patrick Henry, ‘* The price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance.’’ I have received a new lesson 
upon that subject here this day. We are here in 
the American Congress, having intrusted to us, if 
you please, that legacy. I hold in my hand the 
Constitution of the United States, which imbodies 
that language, and which we have all sworn to 
support—that this Constitution says that the mem- 
bers of this House shall make nie for their gov- 
ernment. We have made rules in the exercise of 
this power granted Heretheyare. These rules 
are the law of this House—as much binding upon 
every member of it as any law of the land. The 
17th of these rules declares who shall be entitled 
to a place or seat on this floor. All others are 
excluded. Louis Kossuth does not come within 
either of the classes of persons herein named as 
those who may be admitted upon the floor. 
136th rule deck 
alteration of either of the standing rules of this 
House without ome day’s notice. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Carrrer] comes in here and 
moves a resolution giving the privileges of the 
floor to a person not now entitled under the 17th 
standing rule, and without any notice. Not only 
this, but he moves this resolution in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, where, ac- 
cording to all parliamentary law, no original mat- 
ter can originate; and yet I have here this day 
seen amajority of this House disregard precedent, 


| defend the liberties of my country, when they paid | 


| swer me, answer me, any man upon this floor, 


| which you are governed, and with it one of the 


| tional liberty. 
| tiousness, but it is a liberty defined and reculated 


| own country, and nowhere else on the habitable 


| it, as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] 


| potism—it may not be impertinent to ask ourselves, 


| The first step towards despotism is a disregard of 
anarchy reigns until force is called in for self-pres- 


| his own country, not only to stand this day by || 
| the laws of this House, but by the principles upon 


The | 


ares that there shall be no change or | 


usage, and the express law of the House under | 


the Constitution, and sustain this unheard-of pro- 
ceeding—carried away, I suppose, by this late 
contagious sympathy for the cause of intervening 
in other nations’ affairs in order to give and se- 
cure universal liberty to mankind. And I have 
seen the gentleman from Tennessee himself acting 
with that majority—riding ‘‘rough-shod ”’ over 
the laws of this House to be civil and courteous 
to a man who comes here to teach us that Washing- 
ton did not understand the interests of this coun- 
try as well as he does—this, too, in the very pre- 
sence of the Father of his Country, as his noble 
countenance beams from yonder canvas. It 
comes, sir, with a bad grace from the gentleman 
to tell me, in the midst of these scenes, and what 
I have here this day witnessed, not to be “ afraid 
that the acy of Washington will be thrown 
away.’ Here the gentieman stands, and here a 
majority of this House stands, presenting the 
strange spectacle to the world of taking the initia- 
tive step for assuming jurisdiction over the liber- 
ties of all the rest of mankind by grossly violating 
and overriding the laws of their own Govern- 
ment. Poor defenders, gentlemen, you will prove 
yourselves to be of other zoe liberties when 
you will not maintain the bulwarks of your own! 
And never would I, if I were Kossuth, place 
much reliance on the promises of any people to 


aps the resolution now under consideration will 





so little regard to the princip!es of their own. 

Sir, I say again, | was disposed to have little 
apprehension of the effect of Kossuth’s progress 
here till I saw that his coming had disorganized 
the American House of Representatives, An- | 


whether you can pass the resolution to-day with- 
out beating down and battering down the law by 


safeguards of the Constitution of your country? 
You cannot do it. Gentlemen speak a great deal 
of down-trodden Europe and liberty. Sir, I am 
an admirer of liberty; I am a friend of liberty; 
but the liberty I have attachment for is constitu- 
It is not a wild unrestrained licen- 


by written law. It is suchrliberty as I find in my 


globe. For this reason I love my country—this 
‘*my fatherland.’”? And when we look out upon 
the nations of the earth and see our country rising 
up as the great light of the world to cheer up the 
spirits and gladden the hearts of the victims of 
power and misrule elsewhere—when I look upon 


says, as ‘** the pillar of cloud and of fire’’ to direct 
other nations in their exodus from tyranny and des- 


what is it that makes it so? What are the massive 
columns that uphold this towering dome of Ameri- | 
can liberty in its majestic might—in that grandeur || 
which challenges the admiration of the world? 
My countrymen—for so shall I appeal to you || 
this day while you are acting, as you now are, || 
upon this resolution in violation of the law of the 
House—I address you as a town-meeting, for you | 
have no rightful power to consider this resolution 
but by an overthrow of your own rules and in 
open disregard of public law—I say to you, that | 
this great work of American liberty, my country- || 
men, this great achievement which no other na- | 
tion or people have ever attained, depends solely | 
upon the supremacy of the law. This is the 
whole secret—a strict maintenance of the law. | 


law. When the restraints of law are removed, 


ervation; and I call upon every man that regards 


which his own Government was founded, and do 
not, in an eager desire to be conspicuous in giving 
evidence of a surpassing liberality abroad, over- 
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| ception to the operation of a standing rule. | } 


| by virtue of power residing in t 
| of reasons satisfactory to ourselves, choose tp 


| to be removed to make the exception. 





throw and demolish the outposts of liberty at 
home. 

Mr. GENTRY. In reply to my friend from 
Georgia, [Mr. Sreruens,] I will say, in all frank- 
ness, that although I have been a member of this 
Housea geod many years, I have not scanned and 
studied the rules with great care. I have thought 


that, generally, business was more expedited by || 


acquiescing in a wrong decision, than by debating 
questions of order; and hence I generally put myself | 
under the protection of the Speaker, or the Chair- 
man, as the case may be, and in most cases am wil- | 
ling to abide their decision. Thus frankly disclaim- 
ing everything like pretensions to a very accurate | 
knowledge of the rules of the House, and of par- 
liamentary law, I must say that the gentleman’s 
argument rests mainly upon an assumption, which, 
in my humble opinion, is unfounded in fact. In 
my opinion, the House has not overridden its rules, 
as contended by the gentleman. If you look into 
the copy of the rules before you, you will find it 
noted there, that in the early history of the Gov- 
ernment no proposition touching an appropriation 
of money could originate elsewhere than in a 
Committee of the Whole House. That being found 


inconvenient, the rule was changed in that regard. | ; : 
/aman of high character, of honorable and high 


My opinion is, that when the House chooses to 
resolve itself into a Committee of the Whole upon 
the state of the Union, the Committee of the Whole 
may make any report back to the House which 
it may believe to be demanded by the exigencies 
of the Union. That is my belief; but I will waive 
that. I will not argue it. Itis needless to do so. 
In answer to the gentleman’s argument that t 


e to change a standing rule of the House, in pal- 


‘pable violation of that rule of the House which | 


| requires notice to be given in advance of such | 
| proposition, before it can be made, I maintain | . 
‘that by the action now proposed we change no || and especially a gentleman overwhelmed by mis 








es _ Dee. 30, 
standing rule of the House. We only witthe an on 


| that this distinction will be borne in mind, W, 
change no standing rule of the House. We agree 


to invite Louis Kossuth upon this floor, but the 
standing rule remains unchanged. e simply 
is House, in view 


make an exception to a standing rule, which we 
have prescribed for our’ everyday ordinary govern. 
ment; and that standing rule still remains yp. 
changed as the common law of the House. Ww, 
choose, for reasons satisfactory to ourselves, ty 
make an exception to the standing rule for this 
present necessity. [ have so high an opinion of 


| the fairness and candor of the gentleman who has 


spoken, that I cannot even intimate that he has jp. 


| dulged in any intentional sophistry upon this ques. 


tion. I think, however, that when the excitemen 
of the hour has passed from his mind, when he 


| reviews his argument, he will see that he has not 
| to-day met this question fairly and squarely, as he 
/ usually meets questions. I think he has not ex. 
| hibited his usual candor. 
| advocate has pushed aside the candor of the map. 
| I think he plays the lawyer a little upon this ocea. 


I think the skill of the 


sion. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Will the gen. 
tleman allow me to put a case to him which tests 
the sophistry. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. ares had yielded 
the floor to allow an explanation to be made, and 
he did not conceive the gentleman had a right to 
yield it to others 

Mr. RANTOUL yielded the floor. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. We have a 
standing rule of this House that bills shall be 
offered in a particular manner. Suppose an indi- 
vidual member arises and moves as an exception 
to allow his bill to come in, would it be sophistry 
to urge that the House should not change the rule? 
No, no, I move barely this as an exception to the 
standing rules. You cannot make an exception to 
a standing rule, but by changing it. The rule has 
I think 
the gentleman would so decide, could he see 
through the Kossuth fog which has come over his 
brain. 

Mr. GENTRY. 1 would gladly answer the 

uestion propounded to me by my friend from 
eorgia, EMr. Sreruens,] but another gentleman 


|| was talking to me when he propounded it, and 


revented me from hearing or comprehending him. 
t is by no means essential to the purpose of this 
debate, waiving all question of rules, I assume 
here, and do it fearlessly, that while ordinarily due 
deference and observation ought to be paid to the 


| rules we have instituted for the regulation of the 








ordinary business of legislation, an occasion may 
arise ohin the rules may be set aside by the will 
of the House, in deference to what the public ne- 
cessity may demand. We do it every day upon 
the most trivial questions, and I am surprised that 
the thunders of my friend’s eloquence have not 
heretofore been heard upon this floor, when he has 
seen questions of order decided one way to-day, 
and reversed the nextday. We have constantly-re- 
curring examples of opposite and contrary discus- 
sion upon questions of order, just according to the 
humor of the House. I am sure this declaration 
will he supported v every gentleman who has 
any experience on the floor. This habit has, ! 
think, grown into an abuse that ought to be cor- 
rected. However, admitting what he says is true, 
I stand where I stood in regard to the proprieties 
of the occasion. I do not admit the arguments 
or conclusions of the gentleman. He says if we 
invite the gentleman in we are bound to indorse 
his note. J] am willing to rest it there. I say if 


aim, one as he has been so known and recognized 
through his whole life, shall be overtaken and 


overwhelmed by misfortune, although I may be- 


lieve he had come to my house to ask me to in- 


_ dorse his note for $50,000, which in view of what 


was due to myself and children, I would be bound 
to refuse, yet I could hot, as a gentleman, shut 
the door in his face, because I knew he had come 
to ask a favor which duty would not permit me 
to grant. Am not I, urder such circumstances, 
bound to invite him in? Am not I bound to ex- 
tend to him every civility, which a gentleman, 
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fortune, has a ng : 
yore bound to be thus courteous, because of his 
~sfortunes; because those misfortunes will make 


ht todemand? Am I not all the I 





mi es . ets 
im more sensitive to the slightest omission of 
gurtesy? And am I not bound to bemore assid- 


gously observant of such courtesy, becunse I know 
chat presently I will be under the painful necessity | 
y refusing hima favor? I will not argue it. I 
refer it to your hearts. I refer it to your feelings 
ssgentiemen. I say, in regard to this point there 
can be no question. 

Well, suppose Kossuth asks us to overturn the 
settled policy of the country—supposing him to 
some to us, as he says he does, an humble peti- 
doner in behalf of his downtrodden and ruined 
country, to try to induce us to enter into a line of 
action Which he thinks will resuscitate, resurrect, 
and restore his country to national existence, 
auhough we know we cannot grant his request 
sonsistently with the duties and obligations which 
are binding upon us, still shall we treat him 
rudely? Cannot we excuse him for a little ex- 
travagance in this regard? Suppose he sees the 
vice and views and opinions of Washington 
sanding in his way, and that he, in the extremity 
of his desire to make an impression upon us, to 
accomplish something for that bleeding and ruined 
country of his, which he has left behind—suppose 
he shall argue and try to persuade us to disregard 
even the policy of Washington—we will not do it, 
I trast—cannot we pardon something in the mo- 
tives that animate and the object which impels 
him in these efforts for his countrymen and his 
annihilated country? If we believe his motives to 
be high and honorable, cannot we sympathize 
with him in those motives and objects, although 
we see, as in the case of the unfortunate gentleman 
who comes and asks us to be responsible for 
§50,000, that we cannot indorse the note without 
ruining Ourselves, yet we must treat him with all 

ssible courtesy? We must not offend or regard 
bine as a madman, because in his enthusiasm he 
believes he will be able to convey us harmlessly 
through the enterprise—like the unfortunate gen- 
tieman who asks you to indorse his note, and 
who, in his anxiety to escape from the hands of 
the sheriff and marshal, and save his wife and 
children from poverty and ruin, may ask us to 
trustin HIS HOPE, rather than in any reason- 
ableand rational prospect. That is the precise 
posture of the question, and we ought to be unani- 
mous. I do not wish to be understood as reproach- 
ing any gentleman. My opinion is, the whole 
argument against this resolution is founded upon 
erroneous assumptions and false premises. I re- 
gret this debate. We ought to have acted unani- 
mously, and | hope we may do so yet. 

Mr. RANTOUL. { desire to say that I shall 
vote for this resolution, not because I consider 
Louis Kossuth to be identified with the great cause 
of European liberty—although I sympathize 
strongly with all whe are the champions of that 
cause,—nor simply because he stands before the 
country asachampion of national independence— 
although there is no holier or higher cause in 
which man can be engaged than that; but because 
he comes here the representative of a principle 
heretofore almost peculiar to our own institutions. 


The case of Hungary is the case of a sovereign | 
independent State united with other States under | 


one common executive for limited and specific 
purposes, that sovereign State reserving her own 
nghts, and Louis Kossuth stands here before the 
country, the first European that ever stepped upon 
our shores, the champion of State rights. It is that 
principle which he personifies, and no other man 
ever came from the Old World that could be said 
‘o personify it. That is the highest claim which 
he has upon my regard, and, as I believe, upon the 
regard of the civilized world. What was the case 
of Hungary for several hundred years? She had 
constituted a part of a confederated Empire—she 
had had her own rights and guarded them with 
jealous care, and she had her separate State inde- 
pendence and sovereignty, which perished through 
the encroachments of the central power—a power 
created originally under express limitations. If 
this Republic shall go the downward path which 
every republic has gone whose history has been 
written, from what cause will it perish? I stand 
here to welcome Louis Kossuth because I love this 
Union and pray that it may be eternal; but I see 
in this Government a symptom of mortality, and 
what is it? If this Government shall perish, it 


| power upon the reserved rights of th» separate 
| States. 


lin France? 


| which I for one could not agree with him. 


| men, having sound intellects, do differ. 
| find two men agreeing precisely in opinion, I take 


| other. 
| Let him express them, and express them fearlessly. | 
I do not say by my vote that I indorse any of | 





will perish by the encroachments of the central | 
And here stands a man whose whole life | 
has been devoted to the vindication of State rights 
against consolidation and centralization. That 
is the principle he imbodies, and it is for that we 
should welcome him here, if we welcome him at 


all—as [ trust in God we shall do cheerfully and 


with our whole hearts. 

Now, what is the reason why liberty has been 
impossible in Europe from the earliest times down 
to the present day? Simply because they have 
had no contrivance there for dividing the powers 
of the Government among many different admin- 
istrations. How was it that that great man—the 
apostle of liberty in two worlds—and his com- 
peers failed to establish constitutional government 
Why is constitutional liberty impos- 
sible now in France? [For one reason, and one 
only; and that is, because all the powers of the 
Government are intrusted to one central power. 
And that power must of necessity be altogether too 
strong for liberty to exist anywhere. 

And, sir, when I see here in this country the uni- 
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versal tendency of power to attract to itselfall pow- | 


er; when I see that there must, some day or other, 
come up the question, Shall this clusterof Republics 
cease to be a cluster of Republics? Shall it be- 
come anational Government? When I seea party 
sometimes calling itself national, because it carries 
national powers further than other men are dis- 
posed to carry them; when I see such tendencies 
—1i allude not to the present time particularly, but 
to different periods since the foundation of our 
Government—when I see that that is the great 
danger against which every man in this country 
ought to contend who desires the preservation of 


| . ° . 
| our institutions; and when I see here a man who 
' has devoted his life, his energies, his genius—a 


genius which | will not now pauseto characterize, 
for I trust all around me appreciate it as I do—a 
man who has devoted all the powers that God has 
given him to the single purpose of defending the 


institutions and independence of his country | 


against the central power of her Federal Govern- 
ment, I ask ayes is it possible thatany man who 
sees in the rights of the several States the bulwark 


| and safecuard of our liberties, can fora moment hes- 


itate to welcome such a man? The mystery is to 
me incomprehensible. I confess I cannot fathom 
it; and nothing that I have yet heard in the debate 


understanding what is at the bottom of this unwil- 
lingness to welcome our brother, our friend, our 


| copatriot in the defence of that great principle 


which lies at the foundation of all our institutions. 

If, sir, Louis Kossuth had not been brought 
here in a government ship—if he had come in his 
own vessel, at his own expense—if he had never 
been heard of except as the champion of the prin- 
ciple which I have already specified—that alone 
would have been claim enough on me. And 
when such a man has been brought here at the 
national expense, are we to stand parleying while 
he is at the door, and debating whether we will 
let him in or shut him out?) What new light have 
weonthissubject? Are we to say that by admitting 


Louis Kossuth we sanction all the opinions that he | 


has ever uttered? If that be so, we never should 
have invited him here. He had uttered a good 
many opinions before he came to this country in 
But I 
say that we must take the man as the glorious 
representative of a glorious cause. As such we 
can take him to our hearts, differ from us as he 
may on a great variety of questions, and import- 
ant questions, too, that may arise. All honest 
When I 


it for granted that they are either both fools, or 
that one of them isa fool and is controlled by the 
This man has a right to his own opinions. 


his opinions. I simply say that I glory in wel- 


| coming to America the peculiar champion of the 


great principles of American institutions. 
With this exposition I am willing that my vote 


shall go forth to the country; and whatever course | 


Kossuth may hereafter take, I shall not feel that 
I have reason to regret that vote. 

Mr. EWING. Iam gratified to have the op- 
portunity of making a brief explanation (and I 
promise it shall be nothing more) of the vote which 


‘upon this floor has given me any assistance in | 


| world! 


| teachings of 





_ 





{ shail give upon this resolution. The gentleman 


from Ohio [Mr. Canrrer] will observe the incon- 
sistency in which his own position upon this sub- 
ject involves him,-when he speaks of our being 
committed to this act by steps heretofore taken, 
upon this ground calls upon us to adopt the reso- 
lution now before us, and ye tells us we cannot 
possibly be committed to anything further by what 
we are now to do. 

It seems to me, sir, that the time has already 
come when we should stop and inquire how much 
further we are to go. If we are committed, first 
by the offer of a vessel under a misunderstanding, 
to extend a national welcome, and then by this 
welcome forced to lavish these extraordinary hon- 
ors upon this individual, patriot though he be, and 
unsatisfied with the hospitality so liberally ex- 
tended by the people, to turn this great council- 
house of the nation into a reception room, we 
have a right to stop, and before we go further to 
demand whither we are tending, and how much 
further we are to be driven on and on and on, by 
the consequences of one act to the perpetration ‘of 
another. He tells you with sufficient plainness, 
his view of the matter, and weowe Mr. Kossuth— 
(1 ask his pardon if I do him injustice in denying 
him a title)—we owe him a debt of gratitude for 
his candor. He has proclaimed over this land, 


| that if we are once committed to say to Russia, in 


diplomatic phrase, as has been proposed already 
by some gentlemen on this floor, that we will not 
be indifferent to a second interference on her part; 
and if she does not subvert her whole policy in 
deference to our protest, we must then go to war, 
or be degraded before the eyes of the civilized 
Startling commentary upon this new doc- 
trine of precedents and anal 
It is said that he comes here as the representa- 
tive of State-richts doctrines. I much fear me 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Raw- 
TouL.] who has just taken his seat, has learned 
that doctrine too recently fully to appreciate or 
comprehend it. State-rights doctrines! Let me 
ask those gentlemen, who have hitherto com- 
plained of the encroachments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the exercise of implied and doubtful 
powers—who have complained of the latitudinary 
construction of the Constitution—whether the 
Louis Kossuth are in conformity 
with a strict construction of that instrument ?>— 
which, as much as he may despise the political 
philosophy of its framers, tells us, in language 
too plain to be mistaken, that it was formed ‘to 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and owr 
posterity,’’ not to Hungary or any other people on 
earth. Let meask those gentlemen who have been 
so much shocked at the idea of expending two or 
three pitiful millions in the improvement of the 
navigation of our streams, where they find the 
power for the expenditure of untold millions in a 
scheme of knight-errantry to redress the wrongs 
of every oppressed people, and if of every people, 
of course of every oppressed individual upon the 
face of this broad earth? Every subject of Aus- 
tria has rights as sacred as those of her Hunga- 
rian subjects, and have, teo, many of them, strug- 
cled to assert them. Without kinship, with no 
ties of relationship, we are called upon to go to 
the extreme boudiurite of civilization, even to the 
borders of barbarism itself, upon a crusade in the 
cause of liberty, while tens of thousands of us, 
American citizens with Irish blood flowing in our 
veins, have looked idly, passively, inactively on 
while Great Britain has denied those sacred rights 
to Ireland. But in this new crusade the Crescent 
and the Cross are to be united in the same cause! 
Those banners which are floating in so strange a 
combination over our great capitals, which are kiss- 
ing each other in so new and extraordinary a friend- 
ship, are no more to flout defiance at each other, 
, as they have hitherto done upon so many a battle- 
field; but the Union Jack and the Stars and Stripes, 
the Crescent and the Cross, are henceforth to march 
side by side in the van of the armies of Liberty! 
In this reunion of the ancient oppressor and the 
revolted colonies, we might well inquire who is to 
be the annexer and who the annexed? We should 
not be over confident in our own past success, for 
the conqueror of India and of Canada, upon whose 
dominions the sun never sets, may with some 
reason boast her greater proficiency in this rival 
art. What new developments are to be made, sir, 
in our relations with the world? what new system 
|| to be built up on the ruins of the ancient policy of 
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our fathers? Again I ask, whither are we tend- 
ing, and to what point are we to be driven ? 

Mr. ORR. I move that the committee do now 
rise. 

Cries of * Oh no!’’ “Oh no!’ 

The question was taken, and 55 rose in the af- 
firmative. 

Mr. CARTTER demanded tellers, which were 
ordered; and Messrs. Brices and Witorick ap- 
pointed. 

The question was then taken, and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 8}, noes 60. 

So the motion prevailed. 

The committee accordingly rose, and the Speak- 


er, having resumed the chair, the chairman of the | 
committee reported that the Committee ofthe | 


Whole on the state of the Union had had the 
Union generally under consideration, and had 
come to no conclusion thereon. [Laughter.] 

Mr. FICKLIN. I rise to a question of order. 
1 make this point. It is the duty of the chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union to report the facts as they existed in 


the committee. Now, a resolution was introduced | 


and debated in that committee, and various amend- 
ments were proposed; and I submit with all due 
deference to the chairman of the committee, {Mr. 


Jones,| that he should have reported the intro- 


duction of that resolution to the House. 
Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I concur fully 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fick] 


in the position he has assumed, that the chairman | 
of the Committee of the Whole should report the 


state of the facts as they occurred to the House. 
Sut I tell you and the House that I have reported 


the facts. I say that the Committee of the Whole || 


on the state of the Union always have the state of 
the Unien generally under consideration; and 
further, that the chairman of that committee never 
makes a report of anything unless something is 
done. When you, Mr. Speaker, called him to 
the chair this morning, the first business in order 
on the calendar was the message of the President 
of the United States, which had been referred to 
that committee, and a resolution had been intro- 
duced in relation to it by the gentleman from Ala- 


bama, [Mr. Housron.] If that resolution had | 


been adopted, your chairman would have reported 
that the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union had had the Union generally under 


consideration, and particularly the annual mes- | 


sage of the President of the United States, and had 
come to no conclusion thereon. He would have 
said nothing about the resolution which had been 
adopted, or any resolution which had been intro- 
duced. He would have made no reference to 
anything which had not been referred to it by the 


House. I take it that the chairman of the com- | 


mittee can make no other report without the spe- 
cial instruction of that committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Ficxiim] that he 
sees no good reason for impugning the motives of 


the chairman of the Committee of the Whole on | 


the state of the Union, He thinks the report 
made t6 the House was a correct one. 
Mr. FICKLIN. I do not want to embarrass 


the Chair, nor do I desire to make any reflection || 


upon the honorable chairman of the Committee of 
the Wholeon the state of the Union. But I make 
the suggestion, that when the House go into the 
Committee of the Whole upon the state of the 


Union, they go there for the consideration of a | 


particular bill, and I think the chairman should 
make his report in relation to that bill. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. There is nothing now be- 
fore the House. I move the usual resolution stop- 
ping debate on the Kossuth resolution in half an 
1our after the House shall have again resolved it- 


self into Committee of the Whole on the state of | 


the Union; and upon that motion I call for the 
previous question. 


Mr. MILLSON, I move that when this House | 


adjourns it adjourn to meet on Friday next. 
Cries of ‘No! no!” 


The question was then put, and the motion was 


not agreed to—ayes 53; noes not counted. 


Mr. ORR moved that the House do now ad- 
journ. 


Mr. KING, of New York, demanded the yeas | 


and nays; which were ordered; and the question 
being taken, there were—yeays 90; nays 57, as fol- 
lows: 


if 
| YWEAS—Messrs. Abercrombie, Aiken, Allison, John A 
| pleton, Williatn Appleton, Ashe, Averett, Thomas H. | 
Bayly, Barrere, Bocock. Bowne, Brenton, Brooks, Albert | 
G. Brown, Burrows, EB. Carrington Cabell, Caldwell, | 
Lewis D. Campbell, Charchwels, Clark, Cobb, Callom, | 
George T’. Davis, Disney, Dockery, Dunham, Edmundson, | 
Ewing, Ficklin, Fiteh, Henry M. Fuller, Thomas J. D. | 
Fuller, Gentry, Gilmore, Goodénow, Gorman, Grey, Hall, 
Harper, Isham G. Harris, Sampson W. Harris, Haven, 
Hebard, Hendricks, Hillyer, Howard, John W. Howe, 
Thomas M. Howe, Jackson, Andrew Johnson, James 
| Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, George W. Jones, George 
G. King, Landry, Letcher, Lockhart, Humphrey Mar 
shall, Martin, Mason, McDonald, McMullin, Meacham, 
Miller, Millson, Miner, John Moore, Morehead, Murphy, | 
Olds, Orr, Porter, Powell, Richardson, Savage, Schermer- | 
horn, Scudder, Scurry, Origen 8. Seymour, Smith, Snow, 
Stanty, Benjamin Stanton, Alexander H. Stephens, Taylor, 
Wallace, Watkins, Addison White, Williams, and Yates | 
—90. } 
NAYS—Messrs. Willis Allen, Bartlett, John H. Boyd, | 
Briggs, Baell, Joseph Cable, Cartter, Chapman, Cleveland, | 
Clingman, Conger, John G. Davis, Dean, Doty, Durkee, | 
Hdgerton, Florence, Floyd, Fowler, Gaylord,. Giddings, 
Green, Grow, Hascall, Horsford, John Johnson, Daniel T. 
Jones, Preston King, Mann, Molony, Newton, Peaslee, 
Penuiman, Perkins, Robie, Robinson, Sackett, Schoon- | 
| maker, David L. Seymour, Skelton, Smart, Frederick P. | 
Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Stratton, Stuart, Sutherland, | 
Sweetser, George W. Thompson, Thurston, Townshend, 
Tuck, Walbridge, Walsh, Ward, Washburn, Welch, and | 
Wildrick—57. | 


So the motion prevailed, and the House ad- | 
joured. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


The following petitions, &c., were presented under the 
|} rule, and referred to the appropriate committees : 
Ry Mr. BROWN, of Mississippi: The remonstrance of 


any extension of the grant of the public lands to the Oltio 


and Mobile Railroad Company which shall conflict with | 


the interests of settlers, &c., kc. 

By Mr. DISNEY: The memorial of the Chamber of 
| Commerce of Cincinnati, asking for the erection of a ma- 
rine hospital in that city. 

Also, the memorial of the administrator of J. P. Wallace, 
deceased, in relation to Mexican indemnities. 


By Mr. BRIGGS: The memorial of 70 merchants and | 
others, of the city of New York, to refund the duty on mer- 


chandise destroyed by fire in the year 1845. 


Also, for the same, memorial of the Common Council of | 


the city of New York. 


Also, for the same, resolution of the Chamber of Com- } 


merce of the city of New York. 
Ry Mr. WALBRIDGE. The petition of Moses Barker 


|} New York, for a mail route from Ithaca, in the county of 


| Tompkins, to Spencer, in the county of Tioga, through | 


West Danby. 


Also, the petition of Homer Muck and 121 other citizens | 


of Ithaca, for same mail route. 


Spencer, for same mail route. 
Also, the petition of T'amza Smith, for relief. 


By Mr. TAYLOR: The memorial of Charles D. Arfer- | 


edson, asking remuneration for his services as Charge 
| d’Affaires ad interim at the Court of Stockholm. 


| By Mr. MEACHAM: The petition of O. A. Burton, | 


President of Champlain Transportation Company, and 
|! others, for a light-house on Lake Champlain. 
By Mr. TAYLOR: The petition of Adonijah Crane and | 
96 others, citizens of Scioto and Adams counties, Ohio, 
praving Congress to establish a post route from Lueasville, | 
in Scioto county, to Locust Grove, in Adams county, Ohio. | 
| By Mr. WEIGHTMAN: The memorial of the Council 
and House of Representatives of the Territory of New Mex- 
ico, praying the enactment of a law providing for gcologi- | 
cal and mineralogical surveys of said Territory. 
| Also, the memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the 


Territory of New Mexico, asking for said Territory a grant || 
of $50,000 to enable it to open a wagon road from Santa Fé | 


|| to the valley of Taos. | 

| Also, the memorial of the Legislative Assembly of the | 
Territory of New Mexico, praying the relinquishment to | 

} said Territory of all the right, title, and interest the United 

| States may have to certain Jots and houses in the city of | 
Santa Fé. 


By Mr. BISSELL: The memorial of J. L. Collins, pray- | 


| 28, 1850, may be extended to the volunteers raised in New | 
|| Mexieo, in 1849, by Colonel Washington. 

By Mr. SCUDDER: The petition of Willis Hawes and 
others, citizens of Massachusetts, for a survey and appro- | 
priation for a breakwater at Dennis, in Barnstable bay. 

Also, from the files of the House, the petition of Job | 
Chase and others, for the location of a light-boat on Kell- 
| pond bar in the Vineyard Sound. 


Also, from the files of the House, the petition of Andrew 
on account of wounds received and services performed in 
the Mexican war. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, December 31, 1851. 
The House met at twelve o’clock, m. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
RECEPTION OF LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

Mr. STANLY. I rise to a question of order | 
|| upon the proposition offered yesterday by my col- 
league, [Mr. Cumeman,] to stop debate in- the 
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Ellis Henderson and 49 other citizens of Mississippi, against | 


| and 51 other citizens of Danby, in the county of Tompkins, | 


Also, the petition of N. T. Gary and 43 other citizens of 


ing that the benefits of the bounty land law of September |! 


E. 


ee 


ec. 31, 
in half an hour after we shall again go into such 
committee. I beg leave to call the attention of the 
Chair and the House to the 136th rules Tha, tis 
provides that whenever any bills are referred * 
the Committee of the Whole by the Hoi 
House may, according to that rule, discharge th. 
committee from the further consideration of them 
after acting without debate on all amendments 
pending, and that may be offered. The rule eon. 
templates only bills referred to the committee oe 
the part of the House. This resolution relates to 
no bills, nor to any action upon a bill referred to 
the committee by the House. And I submit thy 
if Mr. Kossuth comes in this House at all, jie 
should not come here by force of any gag rego}. 
tion. a 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will remem. 
ber that the resolution before the House is yo 


ise, the 


| debatable; and further, that no question of order 


arising out of that proposition can be debated, 

Mr. STANLY. I only rise to make an inquiry 
of the Chair. I wish to state my point of order so 
that the Chair may understand it. 

The SPEAKER. 1 did not intend to interrupt 
the gentleman in stating his point of order, { 
desire to give him every reasonable facility {or 
doing so. ° 

Mr. STANLY. I wish to have my point of 
order understood; and if I succeed in doing so, | 
will acquiesce in the decision of the Chair, 

The SPEAKER. The rule to which the gep. 
tleman refers, does not in terms specify resolu- 
tions. But it has been the uniform practice under 
that rule to consider in Committee of the Whole, 
not only bills, but also resolutions, the President's 
messages, and whatever other matter may have 
been referred to it by the House. The Chair 


\| would refer the gentleman from North Carolina 


[Mr. Sranzy] to an authority contained in the 
Journals of the last Congress, directly to the 
x0int, which the Clerk will read to the House. 
"he debate upon the President’s message, in that 
case, was stopped by a resolution similar to this 
one now before the House. 

Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. The Speaker can 

‘only know what has transpired in the Committee 
of the Whole House upon the state of the Union, 
from the report of the chairman of that con- 
mittee. That chairman did not report that the 
President’s message was under consideration, and 
he could not have so reported, for such would not 
have been the facts in the case. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Is there an appeal from the 
decision of the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. It is the opinion of the 
Chair that the resolution introduced by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Cumeman] is in 
order. [Great confusion in the Hall.) 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I call for the 
reading of the resolution. 

Mr. STANLY. I do not understand the de- 
cision of the Chair. I did not hear a word of it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair decides that the 
resolution is in order. 

Mr. STANLY. I did not understand the Chair 
as giving any reasons for such decision. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair stated that it had 
been the practice of the House, under the 136th 
rule, for the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union to consider not only bills, but also 
resolutions, and whatever else may have been re 
ferred to it by the House. 

Mr. STANLY. I would like to hear of a case 
in point establishing such a practice. 1 never 


|| heard of it before. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read from the 


Journals. 


The Clerk then read the authority referred to by 
the Speaker, from the House Journal of the second 


_ session of the Thirty-first Congress, on page 33, 
Harwood, of Bristol county, Massachusetts, for a pension |! 


as follows: 


“ Resolved, That tlie debate in the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, on the President’s message, shall 


| cease in five minutes after the committee shall again resume 


the consideration of the same, (if the committee shall not 


| sooner come to a conclusion upon the same,) and the com- 


mittee shall then proceed to vote on such propositions %& 


| may be pending, or offered, in reference to the same; and 


shall then report it to the House, with such propositions * 
may have been agreed to by the committee.” 


Mr. STANLY. How did the Kossuth resolu- 


‘tion get before the committee? It has not been 


referred to it by the House. . 
The SPEAKER. The President’s messace 


| Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union || was before the Committee of the Whole on the 
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state of the Union, and it makes direct reference 
not only to Kossuth, but to his arrival here, and 
he manner of his reception by this House. 
Ue see a -arQ . 

Mr. STEPHENS. I call for the reading of 
the resolution submitted by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Crneman] referred to. 
“Mr. STANLY. That resolution does not cover 
the case in pomt. ‘ 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That all debate in the Committee of the Whole 
Hlouse on the state of the Union, upon so much of the Presi- 
jept’s nessage as relates to Louis Kossuth, shall terminate 
one half hour after the committee shall again resume its 
ronsideration, (if the committee shall not sooner come to a 
oaelusion on the same,) and the committee shall then pro 
ond to vote on such propositions as may be pending, or 


fered, in reference to the same: and shall then report it to 
offered, 


the House, with such propositions as may have been agreed 
to by the committee. 

Mr. STANLY. 
debate in the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, when that part of the message which 
refers to Kossuth comes under consideration. 

The SPEAKER. It does; and the Chair de- 
cides that the resolution is in order. 

Mr. JONES. I appeal from that decision. 

Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. 1 wish to make an 
additional point of order. 


of a bill. 

Mr. KING, of New York. 
man to order. 

The SPEAKER. Debate is not in order. 

Mr. JONES. It is difficult to state a point of 
order; my object in taking an appeal is not upon 


I call the gentle- 


the ground that a resolution to stop debate upon | 


the President’s message is not in order, but upon 


the ground that you cannot stop debate upon one | 
part of that document and not upon the re- | 


mainder. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules the | 


point of order taken by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 


Mr. JONES. Then I appeal from that decision | 
of the Chair, and upon that question I ask the | 


yeas and nays. 
” Mr. RICHARDSON. 
may be read which authorizes the stopping of 
debate in a Committee of the Whole. 

The 136th rule was then read, as follows: 


“The House may, at any time, by a vote of a majority 
of the members present, suspend the rules and orders for 


the purpose of going into the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union ; and also for providing for the dis- | 


charge of the Committee of the Whole House, and the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union— 
January 25, 1848—from the further consideration of any 
bill referred to it, after acting without bebate on all amend- 
ments pending, and that may be offered.— March 11, 1844. 

Mr. TUCK. I move that the appeal taken by 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jones] be 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. 
and nays upon the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. GIDDINGS. 


I call the yeas 


sion upon one resolution touching any one portion 


of the President’s message, to report that to the | 
House before the other parts of the message have | 
been disposed of, and without reference to them? | 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has stated to the 
House, that it has been the practice of this body 
to pursue the course now proposed by the resolu- 


And this resolution stops the | 


It is this: we cannot | 
stop debate upon a part of the President’s mes- | 
sage any more than we can upon a section or part | 


I desire that the rule | 


I wish to inquire of the 
Chair if it has not been the uniform practice of |, 
this body, that when we have arrived at a conclu- | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 





The 
was lai 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Willis Allen, Allison, Joho Appleton, 
Babcock, Bartlett, Bissell, John H. Boyd, Breckenridge, 
Briggs, Buell, Burrows, Busby, Joseph Cabie, Cartter, 
Chapman, Chastain, Cleveland, Clingman, George T. 
Davis, John G. Davis, Dean, Disney, Doty, Eastman, Ed- 
gerton, Ficklin, Florence, Floyd, Fowler, Thomas J. D. 
Fuller, Gaylord, Gentry, Giddings, Gilmore, Gorman, 
Green, Grow, Hascall, Hendricks, Henn, Horsford, John 
W. Howe, Thomas M. Howe, Ingersoll, Ives, John John- 
son, Daniel T. Jones, Preston King, Kuhns, Letcher, Mace, 
Mann, Mason, McDonald, Meacham, Molony, Nabers, 
Newton, Peaslee, Peun, Penniman, Perkins, Riddle, Robie, 
Robinson, Sackett, Scudder, David L. Seymour, Origen 8. 
Seymour, Skelton, Smart, Snow, Benjamin Stanton, Fred- 
erick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Stone, Stratton, 
Stuart, Sutherland, Sweetser, George W. Thompson, 
Thurston, Townshend, Tuck, Walbride, Walsh, Ward, 
|| Washburn, Welch, Addison White, and Wildrick—91. 

NAYS—Messrs. Aiken, William Appleton, Ashe, Aver 
ett, Thomas H. Bayly, Barrere, Bell, Bocock, Bowne, 
Brenton, Brooks, E. Carrington Cabell, Caldwell, Lewis 
D. Campbell, Churchwell, Clark, Cobb, Conger, Cullom, 
Dockery, Dunham, Edmundson, Fitch, Goodenuw, Hall, 
Hammond, Harper, Isham G. Harris, Sampson W. Harris, 
| Haven, Hebard, Hillyer, Hunter, Jackson, Andrew John- 
son, James Johnson, Robert W. Johason, George W. Jones, 
George G. King, Landry, Lockhardt, Humphrey Marshall, 

MeMullin, Miller, Millson, Miner, John Moore, Morehead, 
| Murphy, Olds, Orr, Porter, Powell, Schermerhorn, Scurry, 
Smith, Stanly, Alexander H. Stephens, Taylor, Venable, 
Wallace, Watkins, Wilcox, Williams, and Yates—65, 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 

The question then recurred upon the adoption 
of the resolution. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I would inquire 
if it is in order to move an amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It is in orde¥. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I would remind the Chair 
that I moved the previous question, on yesterday, 
on the adoption of the resolution to close debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair’s recollection is 
that the previous question was demanded by the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. [I call for the 


reading of the Journal, to see if it was or not; be- 


uestion was then taken, and the appeal 
upon the table—yeas 91, nays 65; as 


cause my recollection was the other way. But I 
|| will be governed by the Journal. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. Iremember the fact. Ido 


not know how the Journal is. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recollects that the 
|, gentleman made such a motion. ; 
|| Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. I paid strict 
|| attention to the reading of the Journal, and it does 

not state the fact. I rely upon the Journal, and 
it corroborates my recollection. 
Mr. CLINGMAN. I knowI made the mo- 
| tion. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will ask the Speaker if 
there is any record of it? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state his rec- 
ollection of the proceedings. There was a good 
deal of confusion at the moment. The gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ciiveman] offered the 
resolution, and, according to the recollection of the 
|| Chair, called for the previous question. The 
| gentleman from South Carolina {Mr. mee) then 
|| moved that when the House adjourned, it should 

adjourn till Friday next. Another gentleman 
moved that the House adjourn. The Chair first 
put the question upon the adjournment to Friday, 
and it was voted down; then upon the anger: 
ment, which motion was tae and the House 
adjourned. But previous thereto, upon the intro- 
duction of the resolution, the gentleman from 
| North Carolina [Mr. Cuineman] arose to a ques- 
tion of order, in regard to which the Chair replied 


tion. There can be no doubt about it. he would be heard after the motion was disposed 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. The Chair || of upon the adjournment. 
states that it is the practice of the House to do || The Chair did not state to the House the de- 


what is now proposed to be done. I ask the | mand made for the previous question, the other 


Chair if any instance can be given, by any mem- || matters intervening; 
ber upon this floor, when the House has, by such | 


ut it is his recollection that 
the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Cuine- 


a resolution as this, discharged the Committee of || MAN] demanded it. 


the Whole from the consideration of any separate 


portion of the President’s message? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is not aware of | the ‘* Globe.”’ 


any practice upon that particular point. 


Mr. STEP ENS, of Georgia. The Chair | House. 


stated that such was the practice. 


Mr. TAYLOR. Iwish toinquire of the Speaker 


Mr. GENTRY here read an extract from the 
report of yesterdey’s proceedings as published in 
The extract is as follows. 

‘Mr. Curveman. There is nothing now before the 
I move the usual resolution stopping debate on 
the Kossuth resolution in half an hour after the House shalt 
| have again resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union; and upem that motion I call for the 


] 
\| 


what would be the effect of laying the appeal upon || previous question.” 


the table? Whether it would cut off 
debate upon the resolution? 


The SPEAKER. The effect will be to sustain 
The question is upon 


the decision of the Chair. 


1 further || 


The SPEAKER. That is the recollection of 
the Chair. 
Mr. GENTRY. The Journal is subject to 


| 
| 
} . 
| correction. 


laying ae on the table; upon which motion | The SPEAKER. Upon this resolution the pre- 


the yeas and nays have been ordered. 


vious question is demanded, 






a 
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Mr CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I do not consider 
the newspaper as any authority at all. I would 
luquire if it is not necessary that there shoul be 
a motion to amend the Journal, so as to show that 
the previous question was demanded, before we 
shall be called upon to vote to second the previous 
question ¢ 

The SPEAKER. 
amending the Journal. 

(Cries of ** 1 object!” 
ect !’*] 

The SPEAKER. The Journal can be amend- 
ed; but the Chair does not regard the omission 
as controlling any decision which he gave. The 
motion does not, it is true, appear upon the Jour- 
nal; but, according to his recollection, the previous 
question was demanded, and it is the duty of the 
Chair to put it. Does the gentleman appeal from 
the decision of the Chair? +g 

Mr. CAMPBELL. If Il understand the Speak- 
er to decide that the demand for the previous 
question can now be made, as the Journal stands, 
without amending it, then | take an appeal. 

The SPEAKER _ Debate is not in order pend- 
ing the demand for the previous question, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. 1 was not debating it. 

The SPEAKER. The decision of the Chair is, 
that the previous question was demanded by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, |[Mr. Cuiveman,] 
and that he had a right to do so. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then I appeal from the 
decision of the Chair. 

Cries of ‘Question!’ ‘question !’’ ‘question !”’ 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. I have 
something to say upon the appeal, ; 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. FICKLIN. 
the table. 

Mr. MARSHALL demanded the yeasand nays; 
and they were ordered, E . 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I understand that the mo- 
tion to correct the Journal is a privileged one, and 
takes precedence of all other motions, and there- 
fore | move that the Journal be corrected in that 
respect. 

TheSPEAKER. Itis not in order at this stage 
of the proceedings to move to amend the Journal. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. |! merety wish to 
say, that there are many in this immediate neigh- 


borhood who do not know what the precise ques- 


eg ES 


There is no necessity of 


‘*T object!”’ “I ob- 


No remarks are in order. 
I move to lay the appeal upon 


tion is before the House. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will, then, state it. 
The Chair declares that, according to his best rec- 
ollection, and about which he has no doubt, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Cuwemay} 
introduced his resolution upon yesterday evening, 
and demanded the previous question thereon. 
There are gentlemen upon this floor who think 
that the Chair is mistaken about it. The Chair has 
no pride of opinion or memory to gratify, as it is 
a question of fact, and not of parliamentary law. 
The Chair decides that the gentleman had demand 
ed-the previous question, having aright to do so; 
and it is the duty of the Chair to propound that 
question to the House. From that decision the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Campsgie] takes an 
appeal, 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I understand the Speaker 
to decide that, as the Journal stood, the question 
could be taken upon the demand for the previous 
question. 1 do not deny the fact, that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina may have made the mo- 
tion, but the Journal does not show it. 

The point I make is this: that you cannot take 
a vote to sustain the demand for the previous 
question until the Journal is amended to show 
the demand. An additional point I make is 
this: that a motion cannot be made to amend the 
Journal while I have the floor, proposing to amend 
the resolution which is to be reported to the 
House. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. Do I understand the cen- 
tleman from Ohio {[Mr. Campses.) as having 
resigned the floor for the purpose of having the 

uestion of order decided? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have resigned it only for 
that purpose. : 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I must insist, according 
to the practice of the House, that the motion to 
amend the Journal must be acied upon and take 

precedence, though the previous question had 
boon sustained upon a previous day and we had 
adjourned over. My motion is right, and will take 
precedence of a motion to amend this resolution, 
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or any other motion. It may be J am not entitled 
to take the floor while the gentleman frem Ohio 
las it. The moment he sits down, if I have the 
fioor, I may make that privileged motion; which 
motion must be acted upon before the House pro- 
ceeds to the other question. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair will decide the 
points in the order in which they are made. The 
gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. Crineman] 
asked for the previous question on yesterday upon 
this resolution. The Journal does not show that 
fact. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Camppe tr] 
takes the floor, and moves to amend the resolu- 
tion. The decision of the Chair at the moment 
was, that the demand for the previous, question 
must be put. The gentleman from Ohio now 
assumes that he has the floor upon the proposi- 
tion to amend the resolution, and ‘that the floor 
cannot be taken from him to supply defects and 
add to what should have been inthe Journal, and 
in that state of things no motion can be made to 
amend the Journal. That is what I understand 
to be the proposition of the gentleman from Ohio. 
The Chair decides that it is competent even in 
that condition of things to move to amend the 
Journal,.as he regards it as one of those privileged 
motions which must be put. The Chair is there- 
fore of the opinion that the motion of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina to amend the Journal 
is in order. 

Mr. OLDS. 
table. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. Can I rise and 
deprive a member of the floor, to make a privi- 
leged motion? I cannot take the floor from him 
and move an adjournment as a privileged motion, 
or to bring a question of privilege before the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Campse..] was not entitled to the floor at 
all, the previous question having been demanded. 
It is moved to lay upon the table the appeal now 
taken by the gentleman from Ohio, for it has 
changed its character somewhat. 

Mr. WILLIAMS demanded the yeas and nays; 
and they were not ordered. 

Mr. CABELL, of Florida, called for tellers on 
the yeas and nays; which were ordered, and 
Messrs. Stone, and Srepuens of Georgia, ap- 
pointed. 

The count was made, and the yeas and nays 
were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again state 
the point of order upon which the appeal has been 
taken. The question is simply this: that the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr, Cumveman] had 
a right to move to amend the Journal. 


a a 


I move to lay the appeal upon the 


The gen- 


tleman from Ohio [Mr. Campse.t] appeals from | 


the decision of the Chair. The motion is now 


made to lay that appeal upon the table, and upon 


that motion the yeas and nays are ordered. 


Mr. CA BELL. 


to be corrected. The Chair has decided, that 
while one member had the floor, another member 
had the right to move to amend the Journal, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has made no such ! 


decision; for, ifthe demand for the previous ques- 
tion was pending, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Cc ene had no right to the floor, 

Mr. CABELL. The gentleman from Ohio was 
upon the floor, and was recognized by the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. He had no right to it, 

Mr. CABELL. 
Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will preserve or- 
der. 

The question was then taken on laying the ap- 
peal upon the table, and it was decided in the af- 
firmative—yeas 109, nays 41; as follows: 

YEAS— Messrs. Aiken, Willis Allen, Allison, John Ap- 
pleton, William Appleton, Ashe, Averett, Bartlett, Bell, 
Bissell, Bowne, John H. Boyd, Bragg, Breckenridge, Bren- 
ton, Briggs, Buell, Burrows, Busby, Joseph Cable, Cartter, 
Chapman, Chastain, Clark, Cleveland, Clingman, Cobb, 
Conger, George T. Davis, John G. Davis, Bean, Doty, Dur- 
kee, Eastman, Edgerton, Edmundson, Ficklin, Fitch, Flor- 


ence, Floyd, Fowler, Henry M. Fuller, Thomas J. D. Fal- | 


ler, Gaylord, Gentry, Giddings, Goodenow, Gorman, Green, 
Grow, Hall, Sampson W. Harris, Hascall, Hendricks, 
Henn, Hillyer, Horsford, John W. Howe, Thomas M. 


Howe, Ingersoll, Ives, Jackson, John Johnson, Robert W. | 


Johnson, Daniel T. Jones, George G. King, Preston King, 
Kuhns, Letcher, Lockhart, Mace, Mann, Mason, McDon- 
ald, MeMuilin, Meacham, Millson, Miner, Molony, Nabers, 
Newton, Olds, Orr, Peaslee, Penn, Penniman, Perkins, 


TH 


I desire to be informed as to | 
the point of order, and if [ am mistaken,I desire | 


He was recognized by the 


C 


Schermerhorn, Sechbooumaker, Scudder, David L. Sey- 
mour, Origen 3. Seymour, Skelton, Smarj, Frederick P. 
Stanton, Richara H. Stanton, Stone, Stratton, Stuart, 
Sutherland, Sweetser, George W. Thompson, ‘Thurston, 
‘Townshend, Tuck, Walbridge, Wallace, Ward, Washburn, 
Weich, Addison White, Wildrick, and Yates—109. 
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NAY S—Messrs. Babcock, Thomas H. Bayly, Barrere, || 
Bocock, Bowie, Brooks, E. Carrington Cabell, Caldwell, || 


Joseph P. Campbell, Lewis D. Canpbetl, Churchwell, 


Cullom, Disney, Dockery, Dunham, Grey, Hammond, Har- | 
per, Isham G. Harris, Haven, Hebard, Hunter, Andrew | 
Johnson, George W. Jones, Landry, Humphrey Marshall, | 


Martin, Miller, Morehead, Murphy, Porter, Savage, Scurry, 
Smith, Stanly, Benjamin Stanton, Alexander H. Stephens, 


So the appeal was laid upon the table. 


} 


| Mason, McDonald, Meacham, Molony, Nabers, 


| Richard H. Stanton, Stone, Stratton, Stuart, 
| Taylor, Venable, Walsh, Watkins, Wilcox, and Williams || 
—4!1. i 


The question recurred upon Mr. Crirmeman’s | 
motion to amend the Journal; and being taken, it | 


was decided in the affirmative. 

So the Journal was ordered to be so amended. 

ADJOURNMENT UNTIL SATURDAY. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. I desire to make 
a privileged motion. To-morrow is New Year’s 
day; I see that there are to be a great many houses 
open, and members will doubtless be visiting them, 
and perhaps they will not be in a very good con- 
dition for business the day after. I therefore move 


to meet on Saturday next. 
Mr. TUCK. Will not the resolution to ad- 
journ till Saturday be quite as much in order after 


the adoption of the Kossuth resolution as it is 


now? 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will decide that | 


question when it arises properly. 


as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Aiken, John Appleton, William Apple- 
ton, Ashe, Averett, Thomas H. Bayly, Barrere, Bell, .Bo- 


cock, Bowie. Bragg, Brooks, Brown, Burrows, Busby, E. | 


Carrington Cabell, Caldwell, Lewis D. Campbell, Chureh- 
well, Cullom, George T. Davis, Disney, Dockery, Dunham, 


Edmundson, Fiteh, Florence, Henry M. Fuller, Thomas J. | 
D. Fuller, Gentry, Goodenow, Green, Hall, Hammond, | 
Isham G. Harris, Sampson W. Harris, Haven, Hebard, | 
Hillyer, Hunter, Jackson, James Johnson, George W. | 
| Jones, Kuhns, Lockhart, Mace, Humphrey Marshall, Mar- | 
tin, MeMullin, Miller, Millson, Miner, John Moore, More- | 
Murphy, Nabers, Olds, Orr, Powell, Richardson, | 


Stanly. || Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
79} 


head, 


Riddle, Savage, Schermerhorn, Scurry, Smith, 


Rickard H. Stauton, Alexander H. Stephens, Sutherland, | 


| Taylor, Venable, Wallace, Wells, and Williams—74. 


NAYS—Messrs. Willis Allen, Allison, Babcock, Bartlett, | 


|| Bissell, Bowne, John H. Boyd, Breckenridge, Brenton, | 


Briggs, Buell, Joseph Cable, Cartter, Chapman, Chastain, | 


Clark, Cleveland, Clingman, Cobb, Conger, John G. Davis, 
Dean, Doty, Durkee, Eastman, Edgerton, Ficklin, Floyd, 
Fowler, Gaylord, Giddings, Gilmore, Gorman, Grey, Grow, 
Harper, Hascall, Hendricks, Henn, Horsford, John W. 
Howe, Thomas M. Howe, Ingersoll, ives, Andrew Johnson, 


John Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, Daniel T. Jones, George | 
G. King, Preston King, Letcher, Mann, McDonald, Meach- | 
am. Molony, Newton, Peaslee, Penniman, Perkins, Robie, | 
Robinson, Sackett, Schoonmaker, Scudder, David L. Sey- | 
mour, Origen 8S. Seymour, Skelton, Smart, Snow, Benjamin | 


Stanton, Frederick P. Stanton, Stone, Stratton, Stuart, 
Sweetser, George W. Thompson, Thurston, Townshend, 
Tuck, Watlbridge, Walsh, Ward, Washburn, Watkins, 
Welch, Addison White, Wilcox, Wildrick, and Yates—89. 


So the motion was not agreed to. 


The question then recurred upon seconding the || 


demand for the previous question. 





Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, demanded tel- | 
lers; which were ordered, and Messrs. STEPHENS | 


of Georgia, and RicuHarpson were appointed. 


The question was then taken, and the tellers re- | 


ported—ayes 89, noes 48. 
So the previous question received a second, 


The main question, viz: on the adoption of Mr. | 


Cximeman’s resolution to close debate, was then 
ordered. 


Mr. HARRIS, of Tennessee, moved to lay the | 
resolution on the table, and called for the yeas | 


and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the ques- 
tion being taken, it was decided in the negative— 
yeas 56, nays 100; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abercrombie, Aiken, Ashe, Averett, 


Thomas H. Bayly, Barrere, Bocock, Bowie, John H. Boyd, | 
Carrington Cabell, | 
| Caldwell, Lewis D. Campbell, Churchwell, Clark, Culiom, | 
| Dockery, Durham, Edmundson, Ewing, Fitch, Hall, Ham- 

mond, Harper, Isham G. Harris, Sampson W. Harris, Ha- | 


Bragg, Brooks, Albert G. Brown, FE. 


ven, Hebard, Hillyer, Jackson, Andrew Johnson, James 
Johnson, Geerge W. Jones, Landry, Humphrey Marshall, 
Martin, MeMullin, Millson, Moore, Morehead, Murphy, 
Orr, Powell, Savage, Scurry, Smith, Stanly, Alexander H. 
Stephens, Taylor, Venable, Wallace, Watkins, Wilcox, 
and Williams.—5S6. 

NAYS—Messrs. Willis Allen, Allison, John Appleton, 


William Appleton, Babcock, Bartlett, Bell, Bissell, Bowne, 


| Breckenbridge, Brenton, Briggs, Buell, 


Powell, Richardson, Riddle, Robie, Robinson, Sackett, || Joseph Cable, Cartter, Chapman, Chastain, Cleveland, 


urrows, Busby, 





i the table. 


| ‘Tuck, Walbridge, Walsh, Ward, Washburn, 
|| dison White, and Wildrick —100. 


Clingman, Cobb, Conger, George T. Davis, John G. om 
Dean, Disney, Doty, Durkee, Eastman, Edgerton Pick,” 
Florence, Floyd, Fowler, Henry M. Fuller, Thomas J 
Fuller, Gaylord, Gentry, Giddings, Gilmore Gorm D. 
Green, Grey, Grow, Hascall, Hendricks, Henn. Seca’ 
John W. Howe, Thomas M. Howe, Hunter, Ingersojj Tee 
Join Johnson, Daniel T. Jones, Preston Kin ane 


Letcher, Lockhart, Mace, Maun, Edward ros et 


aw 
Olds, Peasiee, Penn, Penniman, Perkins, Porter, Rin 
son, Riddle, Robie, Robinson, Sackett, Sehoonmaker 
Scudder, David L. Seymour, Origen 8. Seymour, Skelton’ 
Smart, Snow, Benjamin Stanton, Frederick P. Stanton’ 

Sutherland 
ownshend, 


Welch, Ad. 


Sweetser, George W. Thompson, ‘Thurston, 7 


So the House refused to lay the resolution upon 


The question recurring on the adoption of the 
resolution, it was taken, and decided in the affirm. 


| ative—yeas 102, nays 56; as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Willis Allen, Allison, John Appleton, 


| Bartlett, Bell, Breckenridge, Briggs, Buell, Busby, Joseph 


| that when the House adjouns ‘to-day, it adjourn || 











Cable,Cartter, Chapinan,Chastain, Clark, Cleveland, ( Shin ‘6 
man, Cobb, Conger, George T. Davis, John G. Davis, pis. 


| ney, Doty, Durkee, Eastinan, Edgerton, Ficklin, Fiorence, 


Floyd, Fowler, Henry M. Fuller, Gaylord, Gentry, Gig. 


| dings, Gilmore, Goodenow, Gorman, Grey, Grow, Samp. 


son W. Harris, Haseall, Hendricks, Henn, Horsford, John 
W. Howe, Thomas M. Howe, Ingersoll, Ives, John Jona. 
son, Robert W. Johuson, Daniel T. Jones, Preston King 
Kuhns, Letcher, Lockhart, Mace, Mann, Edward ( 


| Marshall, Mason, McDonald, Meacham, Molony, Nabers, 


Newton, Olds, Peaslee, Penn, Penniman, Perkins, Ran. 
toul, Richardson, Riddle, Robie, Robinson, Sackett, Scher. 


| merhorn, Schoonmaker, Scudder, David L. Seymour, 


Origen S. Seymour, Skelton, Smart, Snow, Benjamin 
Stanton, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Stone, 


| Stratton, Stuart, Sutherland, Sweetser, George W. Thoinp- 


Mr. FOWLER demanded the yeas and nays; || 
which were ordered; and the question being taken, | 
it was decided in the negative—yeas 74, nays 89; | 


san, Thurston, Townshead, Tuck, Walbridge, Wallace, 
Walsh, Ward, Washburn, Welch, Addison White, Wij. 
drick, and Yates—102. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abercrombie, Aiken, Ashe, Averett, 
Thomas H. Bayly, Barrere, Bocock, Bowie, Bragg, Bren. 


| ton, Brooks, Burrows, E. Carrington Cabell, Caldwell, 
|| Lewis D. Campbell, Churchwell, Cullom, Dean, Dockery, 


Dunbam, Edmundson, Ewing, Fitch, Hall, Hammond, Har- 
per, Isham G. Harris, Haven, Hebard, Hillyer, Jackson, An- 
drew Johnson, James Johnson, George W. Jones, Landry, 
Humphrey Marshall, Martin, McMullin, Miller, Millson, 
Miner, John Moore, Morehead, Murphy, Orr, Porter, Pow- 
ell, Savage, Scurry, Smith, Stanly, Alexander H. Stephens, 
‘Taylor, Venable, Watkins, Williams—i6. 


Mr. CARTTER moved that the rules be sus- 
pended, and that the House resolve itself into 


Union. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL FRIDAY. 

Mr. STANLY moved that when the House 
adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on Friday 
next, 

Mr. VENABLE demanded the yeas and nays; 
which were not ordered. 

The question was then taken on the motion, 
and it was agreed to, ona division; ayes 98, noes 
46. 

The question recurring on Mr. Cartrer’s mo- 
tion, it was taken, and agreed to. 

So the rules were suspended, and the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, in 
the chair.) 

The CHAIRMAN stated the business before 
the committee to be the annual message of the 
President of the United States, in relation to which 
a series of resolutions had been offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Hovsron,} and 
an amendment to that resolution by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Seymour.]} 

Mr. CARTTER. I move that the committee 
do now take up that portion of the President’s 
message which relates to Kossuth. ‘ 

Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. I rise to a question 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The entire message of the 
President is before the committee, and the only 
question pending is the resolution of the gentle- 
man from Alabama and the amendment thereto 
offered by the gentleman from New York, {Mr. 
Sermour. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. As I had the 
honor of proposing that amendment to the resolu- 
tion offered by the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and as that gentleman is not 
now present, I hope, by general consent, the res- 
olution and amendment will be passed over, and 
the committee will proceed to take up the resolu- 
tion which was under consideration yesterday. 
make that motion. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I submit this point of or- 
der: the business which was before the commit- 
tee on yesterday—that is, the resolution of the 
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gentieman from Ohio (Mr. Carrrer}|—was left 
nofinished, and I ask if that is not the regular 
business before the committee? ' 

Mr. SEYMOUR. insist upon my motion to 
jay aside the resolution of the gentleman from 
alabama, [Mr. Hovsron,] and the amendment 
which I had the honor of proposing to that reso- 
jution, and that we proceed to take up the resolu- 
tion which was under consideration yesterday, 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Cart- 
re] CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides that a 
motion to postpone any particular part of the 
President’s message is not in order. ‘The Presi- 
dent’s message and resolution of the gentleman 
from Alabama arenow regularly before the House, 
and the Chair thinks they cannot be postponed in 


Pr. SEYMOUR. My amendment relates not 
to the consideration of the message, but to one of 
the specific resolutions offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama, [Mr. Hovsron.] I suppose it is 
in order to move to postpone that, if not all the 
resolutions offered by the gentleman from Ala- 


bama, and take up the resolution offered by the | 


gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Carrrer] yesterday, 
which relates also to the message. If the Chair 
decides that motion to be out of order, 1 shall be 
constrained to take an appeal from that decision. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
that the committee, when last in session, having 
had a resolution introduced which was not based 
upon the questions referred by the House to the 
committee, that it does not come up as unfinished 
business of a former session of the committee. 
The Chair is further of the opinion that the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Sry- 
wour,] proposing to postpone a particular resolu- 
tion to distribute the message, is not in order. The 
only legitimate course for the committee to pur- 
sue, the Chair thinks, is to proceed with these 
resolutions in the order in which they stand on 
the calendar. 

Mr. SEYMOUR. 
decision. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Sermour,} as I understand it, 

roposes to lay aside the resolutions introduced 
by the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means and an amendment proposed by himself 
to one of those resolutions. Does the Chair de- 
cide that motion to be out of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides that it 
is not in order to move to lay aside those resolu- 
tions unless the whole message goes with it. It is 
upon the same principle as when a bill is pending 
in the House and an amendment thereto: if a 
motion be made to lay that amendment upon the 
table, and the motion prevail, it carries with it the 
whole bill. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I want to make one 
single inquiry. The effect of the motion is to be 
decided hereafter. The right to make that motion 
has never been questioned in committee. In my 
opinion the Chair is clearly in error in deciding 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Sey- 
mour] has not the right to make a motion to lay 
aside these resolutions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Ricwarpson] is clearly right in saying 
the right to make the motion has never been ques- 
tioned; for if the Chair is correct, such motion has 
never been made in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. The Chair adheres to its 
decision. From that decision the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Seymour] appeals. . 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I made a point of order 
which comes up first. I desire to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair—if it is competent for me to 
do so—upon the point I made, that the business 
pending when the committee rose was so much of 
the President’s message as relates to Kossuth and 
the resolution in regard to it. That resolution was 
not disposed of yesterday, and, as I understand 


I take an appeal from that 


it, comes up here as unfinished business to-day, | that the resolution provides for terminating the | 


and is the regular order. The Chair, as I under- 
stand him, decides that it does not so come up. 
From that decision I desire to appeal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the 
= made by the gentleman from North Caro- 
ina, [Mr. Cumeman.] The Chair will state 
further, that one of the resolutions before the com- 
mittee proposes to make a reference of so much 
of the message as relates to Louis Kossuth. The 


he Chair is of opinion | 
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| resolution to which the gentleman from North 
| Carolina refers, as having been before the commit- 


|| tee at a previous sitting, has no relation to and 


a a 
| does not connect itself with the President’s mes- 


ee at all. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. Whether it relates to the 


|| President’s message or not, it is before the com- 


| mittee under the Chairman’s own decision. I 
| care not whether it is connected with the message; 
| it has come up before the committee, and stands 

as the unfinished business, Itis upon that ground 
| that I take an appeal from the decision of the 
Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair decides that 
the President’s message, and the resolution of the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
are now the business before the committee. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Seymova] moves 
to lay aside all of the message except so much as 
relates to Louis Kossuth, and to proceed to the 
| consideration of that part of it. The Chair de- 

cides that the motion is not in order, and from 
that decision the gentleman from North Carolina 
| (Mr. Ciineman] appeals. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. TheChair misunderstands 
me. My point is, that the resolution under con- 
sideration yesterday is now the regular business 

| before the committee. I understand the Chair 
'| decides differently. It is from that decision that 
I take an appeal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rules of the House 
| prescribe the mode of proceeding in Committee of 
| the Whole on the state of the Union; and those 
|| rules prescribe that the business shall be taken up 
| in the order in which it is referred and stands upon 
| the calendar. The committee cannot go back, as 
|| the Chair conceives, and take up anything as un- 
| finished business, but must take up the business 
| as it stands upon the calendar, as the rule pre- 
| scribes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. 
| question. 
|| TheCHAIRMAN. There is an appeal now 
| pending which was taken by the gentleman from 
| North Carolina, [Mr. Cuineman.] The question 
|| is, ** Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
|| judgment of the Committee?”’ 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But I desire to ask the 
| gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Crineman] 
|| a question in relation to this very matter. I think 
1 that gentleman is clearly wrong in the point he 
| has made. I submit to that gentleman if, when 
| the compromise measures were before the last 
| Congress, it was not the invariable practice of the 

Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
|| to take up the business as it stood on the calen- 
dar at each sitting and lay it aside? I think, ac- 
| cording to the invariable practice of the commit- 
tee, the course proposed by the gentleman from 
| North Carolina is wrong, and that proposed by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Seymour] is | 
| right. 
| Mr. GENTRY. I desire to ask one question. 

Did not the House this morning decide that all | 
| debate in Committee of the Whole upon the state 
| of the Union should cease upon this resolution in 
| a half hour after the committee commenced its 
| session, and that the committee should proceed to 
| vote upon this resolution? If thisis so, | submit if 
| the House has not decided these questions about 


| . . e 
| which there seems to be so much difficulty ? 


I desire to ask a single 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the | 


| resolution. 
The resolution was then read, as follows: 


Resolved, That all debate in the Committee of the Whole 
| House on the state of the Union, upon so much of the Presi- 
| dent’s message as relates to Louis Kossuth, shall terminate 

in one half hour after the committee shall again resume its 
consideration, (if the committee shall not sooner come to a 
| conclusion on the same,) and the committee shall then pro- 
| ceed to vote on such propositions as may be pendifig, or 
|| offered, in reference to the same, and shall then report it to 
| the House, with such propositions as may have been agreed 
| 10 by the committee. 


| The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will remark, 


| debate upon so much of the message as relates to 
|| Louis Kossuth; but the entire message is before 
‘| the committee, and the resolution does not termi- 
nate debate upon any other portion of the mes- 
| sage. 

| Mr. CARTTER. I wish to ask this seein 
| I want to know whether any motion can be made 
1 which, in the judgment of the Chair, will be in 
|| order; and which will bring that portion of the 
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President's message relating to Kossuth before the 
committee ? 

The CHAIRMAN. If the Chairman were a 
member upon the floor, there are several motions 
which he thinks he could make in order, but he 
does not deem it his province to instruct gentlemen 
as to the proper motions to be made. It is his 
duty to state to the eommittee the business as it 
comes up; and the good sense and knowledge of 
gentlemen will certainly enable gentlemen to pro- 
ceed with the business of the committee. 

Mr. FICKLIN. In connection with these ques- 
tions of order, I ask that the last paragraph on 
page 150 of the Manual, be read. 

Mr. CABELL. We seem to be in the midst of 
great confusion. I move that the committee do 
now rise; and upon that motion I call for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered; and Messrs. Funier and 
WiuLviaMs were appointed. 

The question was then taken, and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 36, noes 86. 

So the committee refused to rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now upon 
the appeal of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Cuineman. 

Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. Before the 
question is taken, | ask of the Chair if two ap- 
peals can be taken at the same time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
North Carolina appealed from the decision of the 
Chair before the gentleman from New York sub- 
mitted his; but it was not put to the House, and 
is therefore, now, the only one pending, 

Mr. FICKLIN. I now ask that the paragraph 
in the Manual be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
jection is made. 

A Memser objected. 

The question now being ‘* Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the Commit 
tee? tellers were demanded and ordered; and 
Messrs. Marsnatt of Kentucky, and Orr were 
appointed. 

‘he question was then taken, and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 36, noes 75—no quorum. 

[Cries of * Call the roll!’’ and ** Recount!"’) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I call for another count. 

The CHAIRMAN. Another count is called 
for. If there is no objection, it will be done. 

[Cries “1 object!’ “I object!’ all over the 
House. 

The CHAIRMAN said the roll would be called 
to ascertain the names of the absentees. 

The roll was then called and the absentees noted. 
The committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, the Chairman of the Comnuttee 
{[Mr. Jones, of Tennessee] reported that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union had 
had the state of the Union generally under consid- 
eration, and especially the President’s message; 
and having found itself without a quorum, caused 
the rol! to be called, and had instructed him to re- 
port the facts to the House, with the names of the 
absentees. 

The CHAIRMAN also stated that Mr. Hows- 
ron, of Alabama, is confined to his rooms by sick- 
ness, and that he had been requested to state that 
fact to the House. 

A quorum being now present, the committee 


It will be read, if no ob- 


| resumed its session; and the question being taken 


on the appeal of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Cuineman]} from the decision of the 
Chair, the tellers (Messrs. Marswaur, of Ken- 
tucky, and Orr) reported—ayes 29, noes 89. 
So the appeal was sustained, and the decision 
of the Chair overruled. 
TheCHAIRMAN. Bythis decision the com- 
| mittee have decided that the message of the Presi- 


|| dent of the United States is not before the com- 


mittee; but that the resolution introduced to the 
committee when last in session by the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Cartrer,} proposing to appoint 
a committee of five to receive Louis Kossuth, is 
before the committee; and upen that question the 
gentleman fronf Ohio (Mr. Dan) is entitled to 
the floor. 

Mr. STANTON, of Tennessee. I rise to a 
question of order. Ido not understand that the 
| committee has decided that the President’s mes- 

sage is not before the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated distinetly 
that the message was before the committee. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Curveman} 
made a question of order that the regolution of the 
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gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cagrrrer, | introduced i derstand this matter, it seems to be conceded upon | the propriety of recommending to the 


to the committee on a former occasion, was the 
business before the committee as unfinished busi- 
ness at its last session. The Chair decided against 
him; and from that decision an appeal was taken, 
and the committee overruled the Chair. The 
Chair is therefore constrained to say that the reso- 
lution is now before the committee as the unfin- 
ished business. 

Mr. STANTON. I am not disposed to appeal 
from the decision of the Chair that the President’s 
message is not a part of the question before the 
committee, being satisfied that the statement of 
the Chairman cannot alter the facts. 

Mr. DISNEY. Had it been the pleasure of the 
Heuse on yesterday to have permitted me to speak 
when I first obtained the floor, I should probably 
then have said much, very much, in relation to the 
merits of the resolution before thecommittee, which 
I shall now refrain from uttering. I shall now 
abstain from presenting any extended views. I 
see around me indications too evident to allow me 
to doubt the propriety and, indeed, absolute neces- 
sity of action instead of debate. Influenced by 
considerations of this sort, and animated by a de- 


sire to bring this matter to a final decision, I will | 


not avail myself of the privilege of discussion even 


limited as it is to one half hour. I propose to 
trespass upon the patience of the committee but 
for a very brief period indeed; but I regret the 
conclusions to which I have been forced to come 
in this respect, and the mode in which circum- 
stances will compel me to handle the subject, the 
less, because, independently of all other incidental 
questions and of the various views in which this 
matter may be presented, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gentry] has in fact practically pre- 
sented the entire actual question before the House 
for its decision. It is a wise and safe rule which 
teaches us that when we have ene point upon 
which a case may be properly decided, we never 
should seek for another. But as I have obtained 
the floor, and may, under the rules, occupy the 
attention of the committee for a few moments, I 
will take the oceasion, before I sit down, to utter 
some sentiments. It may be that they are peculiar 
to myself; that may be so; they are at least quite 
different from the general course of remark I heard 
yesterday uttered in this Hall—lI allude, sir, to the 
idea of intervention. And here, once for all, let 
me say in advance, that intervention stalks no 
spectre in my path. It cannot startle me from my 
notions of right and wrong; but as I shall say 
something upon this part of the matter before 
I take my seat, I will, in the first place, ask leave 
to address myself to some of the quesuons of order, 
which I see evidently will, when this committee 
rises, be raised in the House for its decision. First, 
it is objected that this resolution is not properly 
before the committee. Now, every one at all fa- 
miliar with parliamentary law and the history of 
the origin of committees, knows that all commit- 
tees, of whatever character, whether special, select, 
or standing, have full power to act in each and 
every case upon such subjects as may be embraced 
in the general scope of the authority conferred 
upon them by the rule or order creating and estab- 
lishing them, as weil as in all other matters which 
may be specially referred to them by order of the 
House. Committees of the Whole were constitu- 
ted for particular purposes. They were to relieve 
the legislative body from the rigor of the common 
laws, if | may soexpress myself; toplace the House 
in its undress; to permit it to consider the subject on 
two different occasions—the one with freedom and 
with ease, unrestrained and untied down by these 
formal ceremonies or principles of the law; and in 
the other case,to consider it according to the rules 
and ceremonies which custom, reason, and, I may 
add, common sense combined, have established 
for the government of legislative bodies. The very 
essence and existence of committees of the whole 
are to be found in the freedom with which you 


can discuss and handle subjects. *One attribute of | 


all committees is, that when any particular sub- 


ject may have been referred to them, they may | 


act with regard to it, and, in the language of the 
law, report upon it either by bill or otherwise. 


Read the Manual, and you will find that when any | 
paper or subject is referred to the committee, they | 
may originate matter concerning it, either by res- | 


olution or by bill, and report it to the body who 
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| all hands, that if the subject-matter of this thing 
| shall be fairly before the’ committee—that is, the 
subject out of which the resolution may have le- 


| then the resolution may be acted on, and poopaey 
| reported to the House. That being concede 


| is simply whether there is now legally before this 
committee any subject-matter out of which a res- 
olution of this sort can come? 
decided this question. 
been heard upon this subject yesterday, that I 
could have convinced gentlemen that the introduc- 
| tion of the resolution was right, because such sub- 
ject-matter did exist; but | am saved the necessity 
of the attempt to-day, by the decision which this 


| House came to this morning, in relation to a res- | 


olution offered by the gentleman from North Car- 
olina, [Mr. Ciineman,] by and in which you as- 


message as relates to Louis Kossuth, was and is 
before this committee, and that out of it this reso- 
lution has grown. 


North Carolina; but I waive all these positions. 


| They are not necessary or essential to the decision || 
to the extent which 1 may under the resolution, | 


of this question. ‘The latitude to which | have 
adverted, as belonging to committees of the whole, 
is established and known to the law. Suill you, 
| by your usages and rules, have not been content 
| with that, but have gone further, and created an- 
| other committee of the whole, with higher and 


| procedure. 
| the Whole, but you have a Committee of the 
| Whole on the state of the Union—a committee 
| unknown to the common law, and in which you 


in committees of the whole. 

What is your every-day practice, no matter 
what particular subject may be the matter pend- 
| ing before the committee? A gentleman rises in his 
| place, and presents his views upon any subject with- 
in the range of human comprehension. 
not talk at all about the matter upon which he is 
| going to vote. He is tied down by none of the 
| rules of order as generally known to the common 
| law. He is not put down by those motions and 


| actions which usually govern committees of the | 
As we have been told here, the practice | 
' . . * . . | 
| of the House has been to originate bills in this | 
committee, as in the case stated by the gentleman | 


whole. 


of a bill being introduced in the committee for the 
admission of California. It originated in the com- 


gard to the powers of the committee. Then, in 
| my judgment, it is sufficient to rest this matter 
upon the general fact, that the Committee of the 
Whole upon the state of the Union, having the 
| Union generally under consideration, and this 


ernment—having relation to the Government as a 
Government—is within the scope and authority of 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


raised, and it is, that the resolution proposes to 
| refer a subject to the action of another committee. 
| 1 apprehend that the gentlemen who read that 
resolution carefully will find it proposes no such 
| thing. It does not propose that this committee 
shall refer any subject to the action of another 
| committee; for I admit, in that it is well estab- 
| lished that no committee—neither the Committee 
of the Whole, nor any standing or select commit- 
tee—can refer a matter of which it has the charge 
to any other committee. Does this resolution 
»ropose to do any such thing? I apprehend not. 
|| What is that resolution when fairly and fully 
written out? ‘* Resolved by the House of Represent- 
atives, That a committee be appointed,’ &c. I 
know not whether the technical phraseology is in 
the resolution or not; but if it be there, gentle- 
men will discover afterwards, upon the very face 
of the resolution, that it does not propose that 
this committee shall refer this matter to another 
committee; but it proposes that the House shall 
refer this subject to the action of the proposed 
committee—a committee to be raised by the order 





has appointed such committee. In truth, asI un- |) of the House. This committee is only discussing 


gitimately grown, or may legitimately grow—that | 
, the | 


| only question that remains for us to inquire into | 


The House has || 
I flatter myself, if I had 


serted and decided that so much of the President’s | 


I say, that point is already | 
| decided by the resolution of the gentleman from || 


broader privileges, and less restrained in regard to | 
the freedom of debate, or its mode and manner of | 
You have not only a Committee of || 


exercise a latitude of debate sanctioned by imme- | 
| morial usage unknown even to those allowed even | 


He does | 


| mittee, consequently in conformity to the general 
provisions to which I have alluded before in re- | 


matter pertaining to the official action of the Gov- | 


Union. But I will not trespass further upon this | 
point. Time flies rapidly. Another objection is | 
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. Hi 
|| matter. But, sir, I stated, when I got 4 wt 


|| no intention of trespassing long upon the attenti, 
|| of the committee. I feel myself, and I know 4) es 
in that feeling I participate with a vast majority of 
the members of this House, that the committe 
will prefer action rather than either words 0 - 

But before I take my seat, I must sq 
feel also that, in justice to myself, I ough 
| my dissent from the doctrines and opinions ad. 

vanced upon this floor yesterday in reference ip 
the reception of this distinguished person. |; has 
been intimated that favorable action upon this poor 
resolution involves some matter of principle—that 
‘| it will commit the House to the doctrines advanced 
'by Louis Kossuth. I was pleased to hear the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Foy. 
eign Relations admit that, in his judgment, it jp. 
| volved no such committal. Nor does it, | ap- 
prehend that this is the sound conclusion to which 
every gentleman will come, and must come, who 
sits down and calmly looks over the whole 
matter. What are the facts before us in re. 
gard to this subject? You have invited him to 
your country; you have passed resolutions jp. 
viting him to your seat of Government; and now 
the only question before this committee to decide 
is, whether you will appoint a committee of a few 
_ gentlemen as a part of the arrangement to intro. 
duce him? It is objected by some that he is a for- 
eigner, and they do not-desire to be taught the 
doctrines of republicanism, or the true policy of 
our foreign relations, or the principles of our insti- 
tutions of government, by foreigners. How very 
alarming! how well founded! But, really, is there 
anything to startle us from our propriety? What 
are the bare and naked facts ? ere comes a man 
under the circumstances I have stated—a man who 
needs no eulogy from my hands. [ attempt no eu- 
ulogy upon Louis Kossuth. I make none. No, 
sir;no. No, [shalldono such silly, foolish thing, 
| He is too far beyond my power of praise. He 
has written his own eulogy. He has written his 
name—he has written himself a MAN upon the 
historic page of the present age, and he has writ- 
ten it in the broad character of living, enduring 
light, which will be read as long as the history of 
the human race is read. He is beyond all eulogy 
at my hands. His fame will be perpetual, no 
matter what may be the action which we may 
take in regard to this petty resolution. I say pet- 
ty, because it contemplates a ceremony involving 
nothing of principle, but, as the gifted gentleman 
from Tennessee {[Mr. Genrry] so forcibly and 
eloquently said, does involve somewhat of our own 
dignity. 

It is objected that he, a stranger, comes forward 
and advocates doctrines gentlemen cannot assent 
to. Sir, he would be false to his mission, coming 
here to beg for his suffering and drown-trodden 
country, if he did not seek to obtain your aid by 
every means and argument that the powers of his 
mighty intellect could suggest. Great as Louis 
| Kossuth is, he comes here in a mightier character 
than even all of his own ennobling qualities can 
make him. He comes here as the representative 
of a people. It is a nation that talks to you when 
Kossuth speaks. ae appeals to you through 
him. Read the page of history from the earliest 
time, and nothing is more common than missions 
for assistance from one people to another. But 
our Government is peculiar. On the continent of 
Europe,where monarchies and kingly crowns exist, 
these missions are settled in the audience of the 
Prime Minister, who, under those Governmen's, 
represents the Government and the power of the 
nation; but we haveno such government here. A 
man to reach this Government must appeal to the 
representatives of the people; and it is for this that 
Louis Kossuth seeks to address himself to you, 
and if possible, to persuade you, by every means 
'and argument, to his convictions. Is there any- 
thing wrong in this? Is there anything indelicate 
init? Is there anything in it to startle gentlemen 
| in the fear that they may subject themselves to the 
charge that they were learning the doctrines of 
American republicanism at the hands of a for- 

eigner? I repeat it, that he would be false to his 
‘mission if he did not seek to have an audience be- 
fore you—you the representatives of this mighty 
Republic—and if possible, to convince you of the 
righteousness of his cause; to enlist your sympa- 
| thy and aid in his behalf. This is his object, and 

for it he desires to make his appeal. Are weafraid 


r ideas, 
y that | 
t to enter 
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aot he will convince us? Are we afraid that | Europe, it is all idle for you to shrink back and | Mr. CAMPBELL, (resuming.) No better ar- 


| say, that because your immediate, peculiar, and || gument can be presented by any living man, upon 
personal interests are not directly and immediately 


¢ we are convinced in the cause of human free- 
dom, and in relation to the great rights of nations, 


“that if we acknowledge the fact that the confes- 


sion will involve some cost? And shall we shrink 
ynder such an apprehension ? Such is not the tem- 
per of the American people. No one believes more 
sincerely and cordially than I do in the profound 


wisdom of the doctrines laid down by the early foun- | 
ders of our Government. Interference with foreign || 
nations in our infant condition would have been 


anwise, So the men who formed that Government 


ynderstood it, and hence the Father of his Coun- | 
try distinetly recommended us toavoidthem. The | 
recommendation at the time was wise, but the | 


principle was but the principle of policy. It was, 
as | have said, wise, just, sound, and becoming in 


a nation of some three millions of inhabitants; 


but, sir, it would not be wise in a nation of twenty- 
jive millions of people, with a commerce spreading 


itself throughout the globe, with powers hardly | 


yet developed, but developing themselves with a 
rapidity which amazes and startles both. Sir, 
never in my life did 1 feel prouder of myself as 


an American citizen than when I read the letter of | 


| concerned, that you will not interfere. 


Such is 


| not the law of nature; it is not the law of God; it 
is not the law which God himself has stamped 


upon humanity. 

In our daily pursuits, how often does the senti- 
ment to which I have adverted rise up in the 
bosom of every man, and tempt him to step 
aside and do that which the instinct of which [ 
speak teils him is right? This country cannot 
wrap herself up in any such miserable, selfish pol- 
icy as would refuse every generous appeal. ‘This 
country has a mission to fulfill. Itis a high and 
noble one; and though some of us may seek to 
postpone the hour, yet it is rolling on—destiny 
impels us onward, and the time must come, and 
will come, when our institutions will come in con- 
flict with those of the despotic Governments of 
Europe. The battle must be fought. It would 
require no very great ingenuity to show by argu- 
ment that it even may be sound policy, even inan 


| interested and selfish point of view, to interfere 


the present distinguished Secretary of State to the | 


Austrian. It has been my lot, it may have been 
my misfortune, to have differed with that gentle- 
man all my life in reference to other questions, yet 
| confess that my blood in my veins tingled to my 
finger ends under the glow of patriotic admiration 


as | read that specimen of noble American pride— | 


that expression of a just consciousness of Ameri- 
can power, a8 well as of American right. The 
records of your negotiations heretofore are marked 
bya creeping caution, a fear of giving offence, and 


a shrinking, no evidence of which you find in the | 


letter to which I now refer, and which spoke out as 
became not only a Republic, but as became a na- 


tion of twenty-five millions of freemen, freemen | 


proud of their character, and, if it please you, sir, 
proud, in a righteous cause, of their power, too. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. With the permission of the 


gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Disney,] I desire to | 


ask him a question. 


The distinguished gentleman | 


from Virginia [Mr. Barty] announced to the | 


House yesterday, seemingly with great pleasure, 
that there were not twenty members in this Con- 
gress that indorsed the doctrines of Louis Kos- 
suth. I thought then that he was mistaken, and 
I desire now to ask the gentleman from Ohio 
whether we are to understand him as indorsing 
the doctrines of Louis Kossuth? 

Mr. DISNEY. 
me by listening to my remarks, he will understand 
precisely where I stand. 

| desire, then, to say briefly and rapidly—for I 
will trespass but little longer upon the committee— 
that, in my opinion, the day has gone by when this 
country may wrap itself up in its own selfishness 
and have nothing to do with the affairs of other 
nations. I regretted to hear, on yesterday, the 
sentiment advanced by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. VenaBue,] that the nations of the 
earth that had no liberty, deserved to have none. 
God cannot love the wretch he starves. 

Mr. VENABLE. The gentleman misunder- 
a me: I said that they were not ready for 

erty. 

Mr. DISNEY. My time is nearly-out; I must 
hasten. Sir, we are a living antagonism to the 
despotic Governments of Europe, and they never 
can have peace and quiet there so long as this 
country exists with the prosperity and happiness 
with which it now exists. ‘There is not a steam- 
packet which floats upon the waves of the broad 
Atlantic, as it bears the letters from emigrants in 
this country to their friends on the European 
continent, but carries the seeds of liberty to that 
continent. There is not a gale which wafts your 
commerce across the ocean—there is hardly a 
billow which breaks upon its broad bed which 
does not bear upon its bosom the seeds of repub- 
licanism as they are borne upon their way to 
Europe’s despotic shores. The very pictures of 
happiness and prosperity existing in this country, 
as the emigrants here describe them, must favor- 
ably impress their friends in Europe as to the 
effect of republican institutions. These letters are 
read throughout the neighborhoods to which they 
are dispatehed, and thus we are hourly furnishing 
&constant and steady supply of republican thoughts 
‘o the people of Europe. And, sir, when our in- 
Sutuuions are having this constant effect upon 


when any great infraction of the laws of nations 
shall have been perpetrated by any of the great 
monarchical Governments. The laws of nations 
are but the laws of right, as established by com- 
mon sense and sanctioned by human reason; and 
when these laws are violated and trampled down 
by the strong arm of power, it is the duty alike 
of nations and of individuals to protest against 
the outrage. 

It is not necessary that I should refer here to par- 
ticular cases. I have notthe time. But itis both 


| the right and duty of the Government to lay down 


her broad and general principles of right, and to 
| £ I pies 
protest against the wrong; and if the protest shall 
be disregarded, it will be time sufficient for the 
Si 


| country to determine upon its course when that 


If the gentleman will honor | 


| 


{ 


——— 
eo 


— 





| 


hour arrives and the case presents itself. But, in 
my humble judgment, looking to the power and the 
future destiny of this country, it is its bounden 
duty, in the position which it oceupies on the 
theatre of the world, to protest at any and every 
and at all times against _ and every of those 
terrible infractions of the laws of nations that 
may be and sometimes are perpetrated by the 
hands of power; and I would protest against 


| them, no matter how great or formidable may be 


the guilty power. It does not follow as a matter 
of course, that because you protest against infrac- 
tions of the sort, you are therefore bound to inter- 
vene with armed force upon all eccasons. No, 
sir; you place yourself right before the world by 
the protest. 
sition to the doctrines which you announce; and 
if the particular case does indeed require it, why 
then you can intervene—aye, if necessity or honor 
calls, intervene by force of arms. Having ex- 


hausted the time allotted to me, and thus hurried- | 
|| ly, rapidly, and imperfectly expressed my views, | 


I take my seat. 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I have not time 


now to reply to the remarks of my colleague, 
{Mr. Disney;] I will, however, send to the Clerk’s 
desk an extract, which I wish to have read to the 


| committee, from one who, though dead, yet liveth, 


I trust, in the hearts of his countrymen; it is from 
the Farewell Address of Washington. 


The Clerk then read the following extract: 


‘<The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign 
nations, is in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection as possible. So far 
as we have already formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith. Here let it stop. 

** Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have 
none, or a very remote relation. Hence she must be en- 
gaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it 
must be unwise in us to implicate ourselves by artificial 
ties, in the ordjnary vicissitude of her polities, or the ordi- 
nary combinations and collisions of her friendships or en- 
mities. 

‘¢ Our detached and distant situation invites and enables 
us to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period is not far off when 
we may defy material injury from external annoyance ; 
when we may take such an attitude, as will cause the neu- 
trality we may at any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously 
respected; when belligerent nations, under the impossi- 
bility of making acquisitions upon us, will not hazard the 
giving us provocation ; when we may choose peace or war, 
as our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 

** Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ? 
Why quit our own to stand upon foreign ground? Why by 
interweaving our destiny with that of —— of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of Eurapean 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice ?”’ 


made? 
tends to advocate the position that this Govern- 
ment shall declare to Russia, in the event of a 
struggle between Hungary and Austria, that she 
shall not interpose; and whether he would be pre- 
pared to back that declaration by war? 


You give the moral power of your | 


| noted. 


the proposition just made by my colleague, {Mr. 
Diswey,]} than the one which has been read at the 


desk. 1 do not propose now to add to it a single 
word. But I do desire to understand from my 


colleague fully and unequivocally the extent to 
which he proposes to go, I desire to know from 
him whether it is his design to advocate the doc- 
trine of intervention, as it has been proposed by 
Louis Kossuth in the various 4 ee that he haa 


I desire to know from him whether he in- 


Mr. CARTTER (rising to a question of order) 


inquired whether the half hour allowed by the 
resolution closing debate had not expired? 


The CHAIRMAN stated that it had just ex- 


pired. 


The resolution and the pending amendment were 


| then reported, as-follows, viz: 


Resolved, That a committtee of five be appointed by the 


| Speaker to wait upon Louis Kossuth and introduce him to 
the House of Representatives. 


Mr. VENABLE had moved to strike out all 


after the word * resolved,’’ and to insert, 


“ That the Speaker be authorized to invite Louis Kossuth 


to a privileged seat within the House.”’ 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it proper, 


under the curious circumstances under which the 
committee 1s now acting, to state, that in the 


opinion of the Chair the resolution which was 
adopted in the House this morning terminating 
debate upon ‘‘so much of the President’s message 


| as relates to Louis Kossuth,”’ does not apply to 


the resolution new under consideration, The 
Chair is of that opinion, because this resolution 
does not connect itself with the message by any 
language which is contained in it. 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I appeal from that decis- 
ion. 

Several Voices. ‘* You cannot get the floor.”’ 

Mr. CLINGMAN. I havea right to appeal. 

Loud cries of ** Order!’’ ** Order !’’ 

Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. Ihave not yielded 


the floor, nor do I design to do so unless I am de- 


| cided to be out of order. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair made the point 
of order himself, and stated it to the House, and 
he thinks that gentlemen have a right to appeal. 
The question now is, “ Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the committee ?’’ 
If the decision of the Chair shall be overruled, it 
will be regarded by the Chair as a decision that 
this resolution of the gentleman from Ohio, with 
the pending amendment of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, is before the committee, and that 
the resolution adopted by the House terminating 
debate upon so much of the President’s message 
as relates to Louis Kossuth, should be applied to 


|| that resolution. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. 
debatable ? 

The CHAIRMAN. As the question of order 
on which the appeal is taken grew out of a reso- 
lution to close debate, the appeal, in the opinion 
of the Chair, is not debatable. 

Mr. ORR demanded tellers on the appeal; which 
were ordered, and Messrs. Venasite and Wi:- 
LIAMS appointed. 

The question was then taken on the appeal, and 
the tellers reported—ayes 8, noes 99—no quorum 
voting. 

Loud cries of ** Call the roll!’’ ‘* Call the roll!” 

The roll was then called, and the absentees 
The committee rose, and the Speaker hav- 
ing resumed the chair, the chairman of the com- 


Is the appeal 


| mittee [Mr. Jones] reported that the Committee 


of the Whole on the state of the Union had had 


| the Union generally under consideration, and, 


having found itself without a quorum, ordered the 


| roll to be called, and “instruéted him to report this 
| fact to the House, with the names of the absent- 
| ees. 


A quorum being now present, the committee 
resumed its session. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
rise. 


Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, demanded tell- 


I move that the committee 


| ers; which were ordered, and Messrs, Fow.er 
\| and MeMouturw appointed, 
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1 
The question was then taken, and the tellers || 


reported—a yes 10, noes 95; no quorum voting. 
{Cries—**Call the roll !’’ **Cali the roll 7°} 


The roll was again called and the committee 
rose, and the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
the chairman of the committee reported that the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
having again found itself without a quorum, had 
caused the roll to be called, and instructed him to 


report the facts to the House, with the names of || 


the absentees, 

Mr. SWEETSER. I rise to a privileged mo- 
tion. I move a reconsideration of the vote by 
which this House resolved to adjourn over untill 
Friday. 

The SPEAKER. No motion is now in order 
under the rules and practice of this House. A 
quorum of the House being now present, the 
chairman of the committee will resume the chair. 

Mr. KING, of Rhode Island. Would it be in 
order to move a call of the House? 

The SPEAKER. No business is now in order 
before the House. 

A quorum being now present, the committee 
resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now before 
the committee is on the appeal taken from the de- 
cision of the Chair by the gentleman from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Ciinemam. | 

Mr. LETCHER. I move that the committee 
rise, and report the resolution offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Canrrer] to the House, 
with instructions that it pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The motion of the gentle- 
man from Virginia isnot nowin order, The ques- 
tion is upon the appeal taken by the gentleman 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Crineman.} 

Mr. ORR. I move that the committee rise. 
is getting late. 

Mr. FOWLER. I rise to a pointoferder. It 
is this: We have just taken the question upon 
rising, and no business has been done since. It 
eannot be in order to move that same question 
again at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sachusetts is mistaken. 

Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky. AsI under- 
stand it, the committee rose for want of a quorum 
while there was an appeal pending. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thegentleman from South 
Carolina moves that the committee now rise. 
Mr. CARTTER demanded tellers; which were 
ordered, and Messrs. Carrrer and Brooks were | 

appointed. 

Ihe question was then taken, and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 52, noes 85. 


So the committee refused to rise. 


It 


The gentleman from Mas- | 


The question now being upon the appeal taken 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, 


‘Mr. MARSHALL, of Kentucky, demanded 1 


tellers; which were ordered, and Messrs. CarTTrerR 
and Fow er were appointed. 

The question was then taken, and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 5—and while the noes were being 
counted— 

Mr. CLEVELAND said, I rise for the purpose 
of asking the Chair to discharge his duties accord- 
ing to the rules of the House. 

[Cries of ** Order!’ “ Order!’’) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. But I ask 

{Cries of ** Order!’’ **Order!’’ ** Order !’’ all 
over the House. ] 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask-—— 

{Cries of ** Order !’’ ** Order!”’ and great con- 
fusion. ] 

The tellers then reported the vote on the appeal 
of the gentieman from North Carolina, and there 
were—ayes 5, noes 89. No quorum voting. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yesterday, sir, we list- 
ened to—— 

[Cries of “Order!” “Order !”’ ** Hear!”’ **Hear!” 
ahd great confusion in the Hall.] 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I call upon the Chair to 


enforee the rule which requires that every member || 


in his seat shall vote, 

{Cries of * Order !”’ ** Order!’’) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I find many of those 
who were yesterday denouncing the friends of the 
resolution as violators of the Constitution and the 
rules, now sitting in their seats and doing that of 


| 
| 
} 
j 
| 
it 
| 


which they accused those who differed with them | 
in opinion merely. 


; 


| rise. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


[Cries of ** Order !’’ ‘* Order !’’ and great con- j 


fusion.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. 
the House and the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from 
Connecticut come to order? 
order. 

[Great noise and confusion. ] 

Mr. RIDDLE. 


adjourn. 


It is alike disgraceful to 


{Laughter and great confusion. ] 


No debate is in 


I move that the House do now | 


The CHAIRMAN said, that the roll would be 


called, to ascertain the names of the absentees. 


The committee rose, and the Speaker 
having resumed the chair, the ehairman of the 


| committee reported that the Committee of the 
| Whole on the state of the Union, having found | 
itself without a quorum, had ordered the roll to 


be called, and instructed him to report the facts to 
the House, with the names of the absentees. 


A quorum being now present, the committee | 


resumed its session. 


TheCHAIRMAN. The question is, Shall the 


decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the | 


committee? 


Mr. MARSHALL. 


The CHAIR is of the =_—- that that ques- 
- 


tion is not now in order. Nothing has been done 


of the Chair. The motion that the committee rise 
has been put, and therefore the question is not now 
in order. 


Mr. DEAN. I would like to make an inquiry: 


Have we not a rule in this House, that every || 


member must vote? 


The CHAIRMAN. That is the rule of the 


to vote. 


I move that the committee | 


| since the committee .last found itself without a | 
| quorum upon the appeal taken from the decision | 


| to a privileged seat within this House. 


Dec. 31, 


——— 
mes 


ginal resoly. 


after the word ‘‘ resolved,’’ in the ori 
tion, and to insert the following, viz: 


That the Speaker be authorized 0 invite Louis Kossuth 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee. I move to ¥ 
consider the vote by which the decision of (, 
Chair was reversed. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must reming 


the gentleman that a motion to reconsider cannet 


| be made in the Committee of the Whole. 


| this Government does not depart from its long-est 


| it that I am entitled to the floor. (Laughter. 


une / amendment to the original resolution: 
The roll was then called, and the absentzes || 


| noted. 





Mr. McMULLIN. Weare not governed by | 


rules. You voted down all rules. 


The CHAIRMAN. The decision of the Chair | 


is, that the resolution adopted in the House, ter- 


minating debate upon so much of the President’s | 
message as relates to Louis Kossuth, is not appli- | 
cable, and does not stop the debate upon the reso- | 


lution, which the committee had before it. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Do I 
Chair that we cannot make a motion to rise ? 
The CHAIR decides that a motion was made 
that the committee rise, put and negatived. The 
question then was upon the appeal. 


rum, and, nothing having been done since, a mo- 
tion now that the committee rise would not be in 


| order. 


Mr. VENABLE. If the Chair will pardon me, 
I rise to make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thereis one point of order 
already pending. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. 1 beg the House 
will indulge me for a moment 

[Cries of ‘**] object!’ ‘I object!” “I object!’’] 

Mr. STEPHENS. I wish to say a word to 
the committee, if they will indulge me. I will on 


understand the | 


Upon that || 
| question the committee found itself without a quo- | 


this question vote to make a quorum, in order that | 


the Chair can entertain a proposition that the com- 
mittee rise. As the case now stands the motion 
cannot be made. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question will be again || 
| taken by tellers. 


The tellers (Messrs. Cantrer and Fow.er) 
having resumed their places, the question was again 


| taken, and there were—ayes 35, noes 99. 


The CHAIRMAN. The decision of the Chair 
is overruled, and the committee determines that 


the resolution adopted this morning, terminating || 


debate and discharging the Committee of the 
Whole from the consideration of so much of the 
President’s message as relates to Lotis Kossuth, 
applies to and terminates debate upon the question 
now pending in the Committee of the Whole. 
Mr. BOCOCK. I 


rise. 


and VENABLE were appointed. 


move that the committee | 


| Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, demanded tell- | 
' ers; which were ordered, and Messrs. Meacuam | 


The question was then taken; and there were | 


61 ayes and 83 noes. 
So the committee refused to rise. 


1 








Mr. CHURCHWELL. I offer the follo 


Wing 


Provided, That by the adoption of the pending resolution 


ablished 


doctrine of non intervention; and does not intend to ins 


| dorse the doctrine of Kossuth, if that doctrine be direct 
| interference by this Government with foreign Powers, 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of Ohio. I must insist upon 
; ; ; At 
the time the question of order was raised I had the 
floor, and proposed to amend the amendment of. 
fered by the gentleman from North Carolina, {Mr, 
VENABLE. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohi, 
[Mr. Campsexv] will recollect that he was oecy. 
pying the floor under the half-hour rule, when he 


| was arrested in his speech, and the committee de. 
|, termined that he could not proceed under the rule, 
| Of course he was cut off, and did not have the 
| floor. 


Mr. CAMPBELL. I beg leave to say to the 
Chair, that I distinctly stated at the time that | 


| desired to introduce an amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman cannot be 
prevented hereafter from offering his amendment, 
He is certainly, in the opinion of the Chair, not 


'| entitled to the floor, as, under the time which was 
| assigned before, the half hour had expired. The 
House, but I have never yet seen any one forced | 


gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Cuurcuwett) 
offers his amendment to the amendment. ; 

Mr. BROOKS called for the reading of the 
amendment as amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the 
amendment relating to Kossuth, and the doctrines 
he has maintained, is in order. 

Mr. CHURCHWELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I offer is intended as an addi- 
tion to the resolution. I do not desire to oppose 
the proposition to welcome Kossuth; but I do de- 


| sire to inform him that in giving this welcome 
| Congress does not intend to indorse the views 


which he seems to entertain. The honorable gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Disney,] while he de- 


| clares himself to be in favor of direct interference 


by this Government, asks if we are afraid to en- 


| counter the spectre of non-interference in our path. 
| I can answer that gentleman—we have no fear, 


nor have the people I have the honor to represent. 


| They are the people of Jackson—liberal, generous, 
| and brave. 
| the path of duty. 
| when I say that my heart is full of sympathy for 
| those who struggle in the Old World for a change 


Nor am I, sir, to be frightened from 
I come with liberal views, and 


of government, and manifest a desire to adopt the 
institutions under which we have grown prosper- 


ous and powerful, I only express the feelings of 


my people. We should be glad to see the institu- 


| tions which we so much prize, and which are 80 
| dear to us, established throughout the civilized 


world. But while we entertain these views and 
are animated by these feelings, I do not feel pre- 
pared to go the length which Kossuth seems to 


| desire. I am not willing to see resolutions adopted 
| by this Assembly touching the great question of 


intervention, without expressing my dissent. _ 
There are no people who are more generous 10 
their feelings than those that I have the honor to 
represent; but while they would be willing to wel- 
come the distinguished Hungarian, they would not 
agree that he should be the recipient of the nation $ 
honor if by that honor gentlemen mean to indorse 
his views. The high position of our Republic de- 
mands that we do not compromise its dignity. 
The teachings of that man who is without a model, 
the immortal Wasnincron, who speaks to us from 
yonder canvas as though animate with life—the 
recollection of Jerrerson, the sagacious states 
man—the memory of Jackson, who rests in the 
bosom of his mother earth at the Hermitage in my 
own native State,—forbid us to take a step whic 
has no parallel in the records of the history of our 


The CHAIRMAN, The question now is upon || country. 


the amendment offered by the gentleman from 


Kossuth asks, yea, demands the aid of the 


North Carolina, [Mr. Vewasze,) to strike out all || young American giant in his behalf. Sir, for such 
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established doctrine and principle of this Govern- 
ment in regard to non-intervention? Can that gen- 
tleman tell me? It would require many pages and 
almost a volume to tell us, what is the principle 
of this Government in regard to non-intervention. 
Again, what is the doctrine of Kossuth in regard 
to this subject? The hints he has thrown out are 
entirely too crude for me to form any very accu- 
rate and definite notions as to his own ideas upon 
worthily? Grant that you give him the nation’s | this subject. If that amendment be adopted, as it 
sympathy, give him men, give him money—for || now stands, who shall say that we are authorized 
like Cesar he demands them—and who can foresee to interfere even with the affairs of this continent? 
the result? May we not expect to behold in a few | Suppose that England, France, or any other for- 
years the novel spectacle ot Kossuth being crowned || eign Power, should attempt to subjugate Mexico, 
Emperor of the Republic of Hungary? Wegave | would we not be estopped from interfering in such 
our sympathy to the French people. Bonaparte || a case, if we were to adopt that amendment? I 
isa Republican Emperor. France is not free. |, Say again, therefore, that the amendment is too 
We are happy and independent. We have al- || indefinite; and, in voting upon it, I should not 
waysrecognized the feeling of independence where- || know what I was voting for or against. 
ever manifested, and given it our countenance | [Here the hammer feil.) 


direct interference | am not prepared, nor are the | 
\merican people. We have advanced to the high 
sation We Now occupy, commanding respect both 
at home and abroad, by adhering to our Constitu- 
tion and respecting the precepts of the sages who 
framed it. Sir, suppose we give him our sympa- 


thy as it was given four years ago to the French 
eople, who it was supposed were anxious to en- 
joy free institutions, will you not bestow it un- | 


without interference. And,sir,letus,forthe high || Cries of ‘* Question!’’ ‘* Question !”’ 
respect we entertain for the honored dead, pause, || . Mr. SEYMOUR, of New York. Mr. Chair- 


and consider the step we are now invited to take. || man 
For myself, 1 am opposed to the adoption of the The CHAIRMAN. No further debate is in 
resolution unamended ; and I am unwilling that it || order. 
shall go to the country, especially after the eloquent Mr. HARRIS, of Tennessee. I desire to offer 
speech of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Disney,] | an amendment to the original resolution. 
in favor of direct international interference, with- | The CHAIRMAN. The amendment offered 
out the expression of my dissent. Kossuth has | by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Ven- 
been honored on his way to the capital. More || Asie) was a substitute for the one introduced by 
fortunate than most men in adversity, he has been | the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Carrrer.}] The 
taken by the hand and welcomed by our distin- || gentleman from Tennessee {Mr. CHURCHWELL] 
guished men; grey-headed men—men who have || proposes to amend the original resolution. It is 
grown up with the Republic, and whose heads are || perfectly in order to perfect the original resolution 
crowned with laurels for services in defence of the || before the question is put upon a substitute. 
cause of liberty in their country, have taken him Mr. HARRIS. That is precisely what I intend 
by the hand and given hima hearty welcome to || to do. 
ourshores. The Empire City has done him honor. | The CHAIRMAN. An amendment to the 
The roar of the American cannon has scarcely died || amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee 
away that announced his arrival. What morecan | [Mr. Cuurcuwett} is in order, 
heask? Jt is true he has been unfortunate in the || Mr. HARRIS. I offer the following as an 
controversy at home; but are we prepared to un- || amendment to the amendment: 
dertake to restore him? The Bourbons were long And that said committee be instructed to inform Louis 
out of power. | Kossuth (when they shall wait upon him) that the settled 
There seems to be a strange, wild infatuation || Policy of this Government is: * Friendship with all nations 
; : . —entangling alliances with none.”? 
ervading this assembly. Indeed, sir, 1 am ata | : 2 
bas to conjecture from what political wardrobe || Mr. W ILLIAMS. I would suggest to my col- 
gentlemen have dressed themselves within the last league, (Mr. Cuurcnwe t,| that he withdraw his 
few days. I well recollect that before I had the || amendment, and let the question be taken upon 
honor of a seat upon this floor, there were resolu- || the amendment of my other colleague, [Mr. Har- 
tions introduced here proposing to furnish ‘*mate- || Ris. | [ ; ; 
rial aid’? for the Mexican war, in which our own || The CHAIRMAN. That cannot be done ex- 
country was justly engaged. Sir, there are gen- || Cept by unanimous consent. 
tlemen here who voted against those resolutions |; Objection was made. 
who are now the advocates of that which is before || Mr. HARRIS. Then I move to insert my 
us. I feel a license to speak freely on this sub- | amendment as a substitute for the amendment of 
ject, because, with others of both the Senate and || my colleague, |Mr. Cuurcuwe t. | i 
the House, I have united to give a banquet in hon- || Mr. HARRIS said: The whole course of Kos- 
or of the distinguished stranger. || suth since he reached our shores has been char- 
(Here the chairman’s hammer fell, to intimate || acterized by an amount of candor and frankness 
that the gentleman’s five minutes had expired.} || that is at least worthy of our imitation. Imme- 
Mr. BISSELL. I desire tosay one word upon || diately upon his arrival in this country he an- 
the amendment of the gentleman from Tennessee. | nounces distinctly the mission upon which he 
It is too indefinite, and I caffnot vote for it. I | comes. He tells you plainly that he comes not 
intended to vote, and still intend to vote for the || for the purpose of partaking of your empty hos- 
original resolution, or something like it—design- |, pitalities or your emptier compliments, but that he 
ing thereby simply to render an act of courtesy to || comesin the character of a political propagandist— 
a distinguished individual—nothing more, nothing || upon a political mission. He comes to ask this 
less. I wish this explanation to go forth to the || Government to interfere in the struggles that are 
country, that in voting for the resolutionI mean to || going on in Europe; and after having thus dis- 
do nothing more than I have stated. But [ am || tinctly announced to you his object, it is but natu- 
free to say, also,that Louis Kossuth has advanced || ral that he should construe every act of courtesy 
some doctrines here which I am not prepared to || that you extend to him, as an indorsement of tha* 
sanction. While I make this declaration, however, i object; at all events, it is quite clear that he does so 
I admit he has advanced other doctrines and prin- || construe them. If gentlemen doubt this, I refer 
ciples in regard to intervention and non-interven- || them to his speech at New York: in noticing the 
tion, which | am willing to indorse. I believe in || passagein the Senate of the resolution of welcame, 
the right to act precisely as Kossuth seems to de- || he said ** that it was said that the passage of this 
sire it should. am ilies. dhen the time comes || resolution had no political meaning; BuT THAT BE 
that makes it necessary, be it sooner or later, that | KNEW THAT IT HAD.” 
our Government should make such declaration for- Indeed, sir, if this resolution passes without my 
mally as Kossuth desires. But the time has not || amendment, while the speech of the gentleman 
come, and theresis nothing existing which calls for | from Ohio, [Mr. Disney,] and the speeches of 
it. I am willing to pass the naked resolution, || other gentlemen in favor of intervention are ring- 
therefore, not coupling it with any conditions, ex- || ing in his ears, what can he understand from it but 
Planatiens, or s litunione! Whenever the occa- || a declaration in favor of that policy? 
sion arrives—I trust it may never come—which Sir, in my opinion the time has come when we 
will make it important or necessary for our Gov- || should understand ourselves, and let Kossuth, the 
ernment to make such a declaration as Kossuth |, country, and the civilized world, understand pre- 
would have us to make now, and to follow up that || cisely how far we do intend to go in this matter. 
declaration with war; if itis necessary, 1am ready | If it is the intention of the House to commit’ it- 
for it. But this amendment is too indefinite; and | self to the policy of intervention in the affairs of 
I should not know what I was voting for or against || other Governments, vote down the amendment 
if | vote for that amendment. What is the well- |! that I have proposed, and let Kossuth aud the 
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country understand that we no longer adhere to 
that principle of non-intervention taught us by a 
Washington and a Jefierson. But if, upon the 
other hand, it is intended to pay Kossuth a mere 
personal compliment, without indorsing the policy 
that he urges upon us, then adopt the amendment 
that I have offered, and deal fairly, candidly, and 
honestly with him, with the country, and with 
yourselves, F 

For myself, I desire to say, that while I am as 
read y as any gentleman upon this floor to extend 
to Kossuth a personal compliment, | am equally 
ready to resist to the last extremity upon this floor, 
any attempt to commit this Government to the 
desertion of that principle of non-intervention which 
we have cherished from the earliest infaney of our 
Government up to this hour. And if gentlemen in- 
tend no more than a personal compliment, why 
should they object to the adoption of this amend- 
ment, which tells him plainly and frankly, that 
that is what we intend—that it is all we intend? 
His frankness with us demands at least this much 
at our hands. 

It is said by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Diswey,} and others, that the principle of non- 
intervention was a very proper one for the adep- 
tion of this Government when an infant Republic, 
but not so now when we have grown to be a great 
and powerful nation. 

My own opimon is, that the principles and 
policy which were then necessary for the healthful 
development of the genius and powers of the young 
republic, are equally necessary now, to protect the 
strength and purity of that Government when 
grown great and powerful; and if this principle 
was worthy of our adoption then—and experience 
has sanctioned its utility from that time to the 
present—it is certainly worthy of our maintenance, 
now and hereafter. 

If, then, the House intends to do no more than 
pay to Louis Kossuth a personal compliment, they 
will join me in adopting this amendment, and in 





| paying that compliment. But if it is the intention 


of the House to do more than this, let them vote 


| down the amendment, and Kossuth and the coun- 


try will understand it asa declaration upon the 
part of the House of Representatives of the Ameri- 
can Congress, against that great and vital principle 
of non-intervention upon the part of this Govern- 
ment in the affairs of other governments, bequeathed 
tous asa rich and last political legacy by the 
Father of his Country. 

{Here the hammer fell.} 

Mr.CARTTER. 1 do not rise for the purpose 
of prolonging this discussion, or, at least, for the 
purpose of following the vein of discussion sought 
to be introduced here by the amendment of my 
friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Harnis.] ‘The great 
mistake in his position, in connection with the 
resolution that has been offered, is the identifying 
of the line of political and national action with the 
subject of the resolution. Now I protest, as I did 


| when I offered the resolution, that the committee 


should perform the naked office that it professes to 
perform—that it should not be incumbered with 
the doctrines of intervention or non-intervention. 
While | would not wish to see ingrafted upon it 
the doctrine of intervention, I protest against in- 
grafting upon it the doctrine of non-intervention. 
Mr. HARRIS, ef Tennessee. Will the centle- 
man allow me to ask him a single question ? 
Mr. CARTTER. Certainly. 
Mr. HARRIS. Can the speech of the gen- 
tleman’s colleague [Mr. Disney] be understood 
| by Kossuth or the country in any other con- 
nection? ~ 
Mr. CARTTER. They can understand just 
as much from the speech of my colleague as from 
the speech of the honorable gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Hannris,] that neither of them rep- 
resents the sentiments of the entire American peo- 
ple, and neither of them represents the sentiments 
of the entire House of Representatives! That 
is what they will understand. They will un- 
derstand just as much by it as if the senti- 
ment had been uttered by,any other gentleman. 
But one thing has been said which is legitimate to 
the resolution by the gentleman from Tennessee, 
(Mr. Harrss.} That gentleman says that Louis 
Kossuth repudiates the honors we are about to 
pay to him. Now,I look in vain for any such 
avowal upon the part of Mr. Kossuth. [t can- 
not be found in any of his speeches. But, on 
|| the other hand, every speech he has uttered 
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breathes a spirit of 
principles of this nation, and pure devotion to the 
great American character, and an acknowledg- 
ment of gratitude in the receipt of American no- 
tice. That is the inference which I draw from all 
he has said; and I proposed the resolution in the 
first place, and [ support it now, because I regard 
it as involving considerations only personal to | 
Kossuth, although I protest that the resolution 
was net offered with a view of settling the prin- 
ciple of intervention or non-intervention. Yet 
it does incorporate the sentiment of the American 
heart, that it sympathizes always and everywhere 
with the sentiment of liberty; and that it sympa- 
thizes always with every person who may be in- 
volved in the misfortunes of oppression. Now, 
that is the real soul of the resolution; and I hope 
the friends of it, whatever may be their feelings 
in relation to intervention or non-intervention, 
will suffer this simple tribute, thus unincumbered, 
to go forth from this Hall without attempting to 
ingraft upon it the principle of non-intervention. 
] shall vote against the amendment. 

{Here the hammer fell. ] 

The question now being on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Harris] to 
the amendment of his colleague [Mr. Cuurcu- 
WELL,] tellers were dewanded and ordered, and 
Messrs. CLtingman and Hau were appointed. 

‘The question was then taken, and the tellers re- 
ported—ayes 82, noes 53. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

The question then was on the adoption of the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia, called for tellers; 


TER appointed. 

‘The question being then taken, there were—ayes 
71, noes 77. 

So the amendment as amended was not agfeed 
to. 

Mr. COBB moved to amend the original reso- 
lution by inserting after the word ** Kossuth,’’ the 
words ** and his associates in exile.’’ 

Mr. ©, said: I desire it to be distinctly under- 
stood that I intend to vote for the original resolu- 
tion; but at the same time my sympathies are not 
confined to the distinguished chieftain. Whilst 
wp remember the epaulettes, let us not forget the 
knapsack. Whilst I admire Louis Kossuth as 
much as any man upon this floor, my sympathies 
do not stop there. [ admire also those of his gal- 
lant associates who are now in this city with him; 
and I contend that it would be a personal indig- 
nity to those brave men to confine our invitation | 
to the distinguished individual whose name now 
stands alone in the resolution. If you will revert 
to the language of the resolution adopted by the 
last Congress, you will see that Kossuth and his 
associates in exile were invited to come to our | 
shores. They are here to-day; and shall we make 
a distinction between them? I offer this resolution 
in good faith. I hope it will be adopted. I trust 
that when Kossuth is admitted to this Hall, his 
companions in exile will be admitted likewise. 
Whatever inference might be drawn from my 
votes upon this resolution since its introduction, I 
have stated in private conversation long since, that 
although I was willing that Kossuth should be 
admitted toa seat upon this floor, I yet repudiated 
his doctrine. I repudiate it to-day. The gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] asked ‘*‘ Who 
is afraid of Kossuth’s speeches ?’’ I answer, Not | 
J. I am not afraid of Kossuth’s eloquence or | 
power. He may go into my own district and | 
promulgate his doctrine there. 
choose to indorse it, let them do it; but, for one, I 
will not. 

I have voted throughout for the resolution to in- 
troduce Kossuth into this Hall. I want his doc- 
trine to be promulgated here in the very midst of 
the Representatives of the American people. 
them hear it from his own lips.- I understood it 
when he landed at New York; but when I told 
Kossuth’s friends that he entertained such opin- | 
ions, they denied it. I was in hopes that Kossuth 
would be allowed to speak here, and that our | 
Speaker, in receiving him, would have so addressed 
him as to have required him to be explicit in his | 
answer. Thus his doctrine would have been dis- | 


pure devotion to the great | in the beginning of this discussion that-I should 
| trespass for a single moment upon the attention of 
| the committee. 


proposed intervention ? 
| just as proper to charge those who oppose this 


| tion of this matter. 
| that gallant and magnanimous constituency, the 
| first Congressional district of the gclorious State of 
| Mississippi, and I undertake to say that there is 
which were ordered, and Messrs. Penn and Elun- 


| way? 
| They would tell hint that they regretted the fatal 


| ing and go to Hungary to fight for her? 
| not, 1 
| ing a resolution of welcome to Kossuth, we now 
| raise a committee to carry out that resolution, the 
| construction will be put on it that weare prepared 
| to take up our arms and go to war for the Hunga- 


| upon a false assumption. 
| build wp a man of straw and then knock him 


If my people || 


Let i] 








seminated through the land without the possibility 
of its being misrepresented, 

{Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. NABERS. I had not the most distant idea | 


THE C 


[ had intended to content myself 
with my vote, to explain to my constituents and 


i 
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| nessed that disgraceful scene, that miserable a 


the country my views in relation to this matter. i 


I will say, however, by the courtesy of the com- 
mittee, that every single syllable that I have heard 
urged against the adoption of the original resolu- 
tion has only tended to confirm me in the belief 
that it is right and just and proper that we should 
adopt it in the form in which it was first presented 
tous. What has been said in oppasition to it? 
Every word which has been said in opposition to 
it has been based upon an assumption which does 
not apply to the resolution. Has anybody here 
No, sir; and it would be 


resolution with being the apologists of the Empe- 


| ror of Russia—aye, sir, with being the apologists 
| of the bloody butcher Haynau, as it is to charge 
| the friends of this resolution with desiring to plunge 
| the country into a war of intervention. 


Again, let me ask who will be offended at the 
adoption of this resolution? Will it offend any- 
body whose good opinion we now have? No, sir. 
It may offend the iron-hearted despots of Europe; 
but do they love us now? Did they ever love us? 
They would have strangled us in our infancy if 
they could. They would do it now if it was in 


their power. 


Now, I desire to make a kind of home appliea- 
I have the honor to represent 


not a man or a woman in that district who would 


| not welcome Kossuth to their roofs and their fire- 


sides. And what would they say to him? Would 


| they say to him, ‘* Mr. Kossuth, we are sorry that 


Haynau did not buteher you and your wife’’? 
W ould they tell him that it would have been well 


| for the world if Haynau had butchered him and 


his wife and children? Would they talk in that 


No, sir; notin my country. [Laughter.] 


calamity that overtook the Hungarian cause. But 


| would they put on their knapsacks the next morn- 
} 


I think 
And yetgentlemen tell us that if, after adopt- 


rian cause. I repeat again that every syllable I 
have heard urged against this resolution is based 
In other words, you 


down. [Here the hammer fell.] 
[Cries of ‘* Go on!” **Go on!’ 
The question was then taken on Mr. Cons’s 


, 


| amendment, and it was not agreed to. 


Mr. DEAN moved to amend the resolution by 
striking out the words ‘* the Speaker,’’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘* this House,’’ so as to make 
it read, 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by this 
House to wait upon Louis Kossuth and introduce him to 


| the House of Representatives. 


Mr. BAYLY, of Virginia. 


I rise to a question | 
of order. 


The point | make is, that this being 


| the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Union, we have no right to change the power 
which appoints the committees of the House. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
nothing final. Whatever is done here must go to 
the House, and one of the standing rules of the | 


House. 
ment in order. 

Mr. DEAN. Iam entirely satisfied with and 
shall vote for the original resolution, and should 
not have offered this amendment were it not per- 
fectly evident, from what we have seen in this city | 
and the action of this House, that there is an or- | 
ganized opposition, who are determined not only 
to defeat this resolution, but, if possible, to offer | 
insult and indignity to the illustrious guest of the 
nation. Any man who witnessed the arrival of 
Louis Kossuth yesterday, and saw him received 
in the capital of the country by a crowd of boys 
and three shabby carriages, with a single pair of 
crow-be-spoken h 


orses harnessed to each of them-— || 


— 


ogy for a public reception, and who has coterie 


conduct of a oy of this House, must be pe 
fectly satisfied that there is reason for proposing 
this amendment. > 

We have witnessed here a deliberate attempt 
which has been for two days systematically p,,’ 
sisted in by a factious minority, to defeat the will 
of a majority of this House; and I for one, want 
that the whole action of this body should go forth 
hefore the people of this country, that they may 
understand who it is that thus endeavors to thwart 
their will, and from what quarter this movement 
proceeds. ‘There is another thing which makes jj 
proper that this amendment should be offered— 


_and that is the hypocritical conduct of the present 


National Administration toward Louis Kossuth 
The President, after having, by direction of Con- 
gress, sent a national ship to bring him to our 


| shores; after naming him in his annual message 
’ 


| they have thus far succeeded. 


| with warm hearts, wi 
| troduce the representative of free principles in 

| Europe to the representatives of the only free 
| Governmentinthe world. Let, then, the friends of 
| Hungary, the friends of universal freedom, the 
| opponents of Russian interference and of Hay- 

| nau, be appointed on this committee instead of 
| the friends or apologists of either. 


| politician. 


and directing the attention of Congress to his ex. 
pected arrival—calling him in that message, Goy. 


|ernor Kossuth; after having sent a special mes. 
|| senger to New York, with the resolution so unap. 
imously passed by this Congress, weleoming him 


as the nation’s guest, and thus impliedly inviting 
him here, we now find that the organ and the 
friends of the Administration are secretly stabbin 

him: to the heart, and attempting, by every means 
in their power, to give him a cool reception—and 
But the people of 
this country, when they come to understand it, 
will indignantly frown upon this conduct, and will 


| by their action reverse the decision which has Jed 


to this reception. For these reasons, sir, | want 
a committee appointed by the friends of Kossuth, 
or the majority of this House—not a committee 
who will go to him and say, ‘* We come to per- 
form an unwilling = but a committee who, 

| rejoice to welcome and in- 


I have said I should vote for the original reso- 
lution. I shall do so, because I consider myself 
so instructed by the almost unanimous voice of 
the citizens of my State. The people of the Em- 
= City—the commercial emporium of the whole 

nion—have, by their enthusiastic reception of 
Governor Kossuth, and the people of the capital 


| of that State have, at a public meeting, instructed 
| me to vote for such a resolution. 
| no such instruction. 
'| from the dictates of my own heart. 
| needs an apology for voting for such a proposi- 


But I needed 
I should do it cheerfully, 
No man 


tion, sustained as it is by the voice of the whole 
country; for I had rather trust the generous sym- 


| pathies—the spontaneous sentiment of a free peo- 


ple—than the cool calculations of the shrewdest 


[In the middle of this sentence, the Chairman’s 


|| hammer fell.] 


Mr. WILLIAMS. I desired very much, on 


| yesterday, that I should have had an opportunity 


to place my views and opinions with regard to this 
whole Kossuth matter fairly before the country. 


| I have only five minutes now, but I feel disposed 


This committee can do || 


| House is, that all committees shall be appointed || 
| by the Speaker, unless otherwise ordered by the | 
The Chair therefore thinks the amend- || 





| to express those opinions in an unbridled manner. 


The pretence—the hollow pretence that that reso- 
lution is merely designed for the purpose ef doing 
honor to Kossuth, has been stripped of its plausi- 
bility, and the proposition now stands nakedly 
before the gaze of the American people. My col- 
league and friend from Tennessee [Mr. Hannis] 
offered a proposition here in the language of 
George Washington, that we are prepared to enter 


| into ‘friendly relations with all, entangling alli- 
| ances with none.” That was a plain and simple 


»roposition, that could not have offended Lows 
ossuth or anybody else, but it was voted down 
by this committee. 
Sir, the assertion that Louis Kossuth was 1n- 
vited here as the guest of the nation by the last 
Congress, is not warranted by the records of the 
country. We found him anexile from Hungary, 


_ having voluntarily abandoned his high position as 
| Governor of Hungary, and wended his way to ®# 
Turkish prison, and we offered him an asylum 


here. He lands upon our shores, and declares 


(much laughter)—I say, that any one who wit- |) that he scorns your sympathy unless you follow 
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